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‘Like an ugly caterpillar transforming itself into a beautiful butterfly, 
pile of dirty powder known as phenolic molding compound change 
into a gleaming new Stromberg-Carlson Handset Handle. os 
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; The molding fixture, with terminal Into this 250-ton hydraulic pr 
wires in position, is kept cosily warm the molding fixture is caref 
by means of infra-red lamps. ——> “nested.” ° 
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Buffing and polishing remove “flash” Only minutes later, the fini 
and give the handset handle a handset handle is ready for &® 
smooth, gleaming surface. _ transmitter and waterproof ¢% 
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“STICKTOITIVENESS.” A broken neck may hinder the comfort 
and recreation of Betty J. Donley, 21, but it doesn’t interfere with 
her efficiency as local assistance telephone operator at the Grand 
Rapids office of Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 

With a leather and metal neck brace and a special telephone 
headset, she works a “split trick.” Although unable to turn her 
head, she has carried out her full duties since returning to work 
Aug. 4 and has a cheerful, spirited attitude, her supervisor reported. 

The special headset Miss Donley uses is designed for future use 
in all offices of the telephone system. 


COMMUNICATIONS CuRIO. 


tions is a typewriter that talks back. 


Something new in communica- 


Through an arrangement of electrical contacts and phonograph, 
recorder and reproducer, the key struck by the operator is repeated 
through a radio amplifier. 

The machine is the invention of George Coffey, a tool company 
machinist and home tinkerer of Providence, R. I. He first got the 
idea of a talking typewriter back in 1917 but not until 1937 did he 
begin to work seriously on the project. 


“SPEED WIRE SERVICE." 


as “speed wire,” has been inaugurated by the People’s Store to 
serve 264 communities in West Virginia. 


4 telephone shopping service, known 


There is no charge for 
To shop or order merchandise from the store, com- 


ask 


this service. 


munity residents merely their telephone operator for “ten 


thousand.” 


THRIFT. One of the wealthier New York social registerites has 
installed a pay telephone in her Sutton Place duplex. “It 
courages guests from making long distance calls.” 
“and saves me $200 a month.” 


dis- 
she confides. 


“THIS IS THE END." 


N. J., noting a series of short telephone calls from the same source 
about 3 a.m., Sept. 16, became suspicious and listened in. 


A night telephone operator at Lyndhurst, 


“This is the end.” she heard a man’s voice repeat each tire, add- 
ing that he planned to commit suicide. 
The who 


address and found him overcome by gas. 


operator telephoned 


the man’s 


worked on 


hastened to 


They 


police 
him 
until he recovered. 


QUOTH THE LINEMAN. After a woman had complained bit- 


terly because of the blasphemous language of two linemen working 
in front of her house, the telephone company investigated and sent 
her a letter with the following report of the incident: 


“We have taken great pains to investigate the charges which you 
lodged against our linemen and find the facts to be as follows: 
John Smith and Joseph Brown were repairing broken wires in front 
of your home. In receiving a bucket of hot metal being lifted aloft. 
Brown allowed the bucket to spill on Smith with the result that 
much of the molten metal fell on Smith’s shoulders and ran down 
his back. At this point, our investigator says, Smith looked up at 
Brown and said: ‘Be a little more careful with that stuff hereafter. 


sow 


oe. 
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THINK most of us would agree that 

it takes as much as a decade for a 

definite trend in the law of public 
tility regulation to make itself clearly 
apparent. Yet, coming events in this 
field, as well as in other fields of law, 
sometimes have a way of casting their 
shadows before them. In my opinion, 
ve are today witnessing a trend to- 
wards experimentation in rate regula- 
tion. We witness experiments not only 
vith classical formulas and theories of 
ate making, such as prudent invest- 
ment original but even ex- 
periments with basic concepts of regu- 
ation. I will 


and cost, 
presently give you a 
couple of instances of such experiments. 
But to understand why the federal and 
state commissions are today in the ex- 
perimental mood, so to speak, I would 
like briefly to refresh your recollection 
if the background of regulatory evolu- 
tion in the United States. 





When the Supreme Court in the Hope 
Natural Co. Case in 1944 (3820 
U. S$. 591) decided that federal judici- 
ary should no concern itself 
with the of the regulatory 
process, but only with the question of 
whether the “end result” squared with 
the test of confiscation, it seems to me 
that this decision clearly marked the 
completion of three successive phases 


Gas 


longer 
methods 


of domination in the field of public 
utility regulation. These three phases 
were 


successively dominated by the 














three respective branches of our con- 
|pututional government; the legislative, 
|‘ judiciary, and the administrative 
| Poranche 
To s rt this view, I would select 
| er tanding decisions of the U. S. 
|poupre? /ourt which set off, or mark 
Pot, qui eatly the time boundaries of 
these t phases of regulatory evolu- 
fon. The first, or “legislative phase,” 
se . shted_ by that familiar old 
- he decision of the Supreme 
in _ inn versus Illinois, 94 U. S. 
. ahs | back in 1877. The second, 
| : a phase” emerged with the 
og "ase of Smyth versus Ames, 
Baird “es coined in 1898. The 
Badmi: -_ prevailing phase—the 
} itive phase” — was ushered 
em by es of decisions beginning as 
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By FRANCIS X. WELCH 
TELEPHONY's Washington Editor 


far back as 1933 and was finally cli- 
maxed by the Hope Case in 1944. Let 
us look at the historical setting of these 
decisions, very hastily, and ask our- 
selves whether a fourth or 
of regulation is on the way. 


new phase 


First—the Munn Case. This upheld 
the validity of an Illinois statute fixing 
rates for grain this 
decision the principle was established 
that utilities are subject to 
regulation as distinguished from other 
of business not charged with a 
public interest. This is a principle so 
commonplace to us, today, that it is 
taken for granted. But it took some 
careful deliberating, accompanied by a 
stout dissent, for the highest court in 


warehouses. In 
special 


lines 


1877 to recognize that where a public 
utility business is in the nature of a 
natural monopoly it would be unjust to 
permit its owners to charge what they 
please, or to serve whom they please, 
or where they please, or how they 
please. You may recall that powerful 
figure of speech used by Chief Justice 
Waite in the Munn Case 
wrote, in the majority opinion, that 
“they (utilities) stand in the very 
gateway of commerce and take toll of 
all who pass.” 


when he 


But what happened after the Munn 
Case in which it was decided that it 
would be all right to regulate utilities? 
It was the state legislatures which 
stepped in, and began to exercise the 
power to fix utility rates by statutory 
fiat. Nebraska and other states began 
to fix railroad rates at so much a mile. 
New York fixed gas rates at so much 
per thousand cubic feet, ete. This 
practice went on for a while; but it 
soon led to a recognition that a state 
legislature just does not have the time 
and special competence to make the 
fine economic adjustments necessary to 
do justice to both the utility cus- 
tomer and the utility investor. Serious 
students of regulation began to see that 
regulation was a full time and an ex- 
pert job. 


WHICH WAY IS REGULATION HEADED? 


An address given before the American Bar Association, Section of 

Public Utility Law on Sept. 22 in Cleveland. Mr. Welch is chairman of 

this group's Standing Committee to Survey and Report Developments 
in the Field of Public Utility Law. 


It was this recognition of the need 
for continuous regulatory supervision 
which led to our second key case, 
Smyth versus Ames. That decision, in 
1898, sounded the death knell of direct 
legislative action to fix utility rates. 
Ironically, it was a case involving just 
such an attempt by the Nebraska legis- 
lature to fix railroad 
at two cents a mile. 


passenger rates 
This very statute 
was upheld against the challenge that 
it resulted in unconstitutional confisca- 
tion. 

Be that as it may, when the court 
laid down the rule in the Smyth Case 
that non-confiseatory rates for utilities 
required the consideration of a number 
of cost and value elements involved 
in the business of rendering a public 
service, direct regulation by statute 
more or less obsolescent. The 
Smyth decision made it clear, by in- 
ference, that the legislative process 
was too clumsy. It could not cope with 
the job of meeting the detailed re- 
quirements of rate making. Almost as 
a corollary to Smyth versus Ames, the 
various states began to establish spe- 
cial regulatory commissions, so that by 
1915, nearly every state in the union 
had set up some sort of a commission 
to regulate various utilities. 

And yet, it was the which 
sprang into the dominant positions fol- 
lowing Smyth versus Ames, just as the 
legislatures had taken the earlier lead 
following the Munn Case. For more 
than four decades after 1898, both the 
state and federal regulatory commis- 
sions functioned very definitely under 
the shadow of judicial supervision. By 
an extension of the theory of constitu- 
tional guarantees under the Fourteenth 
Amendment, the courts intervened time 
and again to adjust orders of the state 
regulatory tribunals. The guarantees 
under the Fifth Amendment were later 
invoked with respect to orders of the 
federal regulatory commissions. I do 
not refer here to that classic and some- 
what hackneyed controversy over cost 
as distinguished from value in finding 
the rate base. Most of us can remem- 
ber that some courts said one thing 
and some said another thing on that 
issue. The point at interest here is that 


9 


became 


courts 











it was the courts rather than the com- 
missions or the legislatures which 
pulled the laboring oar and had the 
main say-so about public utility regu- 
lation and its guiding principles. 


The courts laid down guiding princi- 
ples, in considerable detail as to what 
the commissions should and should not 
consider in determining the rate base 
and such allied matters as going con- 
cern values, accrued and annual depre- 
ciation charges, ete. It is true that 
during this period of judicial domina- 
tion the idea that present fair value 
must receive some recognition was de- 
veloped in a series of Supreme Court 
decisions too numerous to mention here, 
but which, in my opinion, reached the 
high water mark, so to speak, of direct 
regulatory supervision in McCardle 
versus Indianapolis Water Co., 272 
U. S. 400, in 1926. 


The third or “administrative phase” 
threw its shadow before it as early as 
1933. In the Los Angeles Gas & Elec- 
tric Company Case, 289 U. S. 287, 
when the late Chief Justice Stone used 
that expression which was to become 
almost prophetic in forecasting the 
position of the court in later decisions. 
He said, ‘“‘we do not sit as a board of 
review.” The issue of fact in that case, 
however, was such as not to permit a 
clean-cut repudiation of judicial con- 
trol of the regulatory process. The 
final judicial surrender, or at least the 
complete judicial recognition of ad- 
ministrative discretion had to wait 
until the Hope Natural Gas Case 11 
years later. 

That about brings us up to date. 
And where do we go from here? We 
see evidence of conflicting develop- 
ments. On one hand, we see certain 
fruit of the seed which was planted in 
the Hope Case. It has developed in the 
form of throwing overboard traditional 
concepts of regulatory theory. I refer 
specifically to a decision of the Wis- 
consin commission in the City of Two 
Rivers versus Commonwealth Telephone 
Co. (TELEPHONY, Sept. 6, p. 11.) We 
see, on the other hand, some evidence 
of impatience on the part of the courts 
and the legislatures over the way some 
of the commissions are taking full ad- 
vantage of their liberty of regulatory 
action. 


I will say just a word here about this 
Two Rivers Case. The Wisconsin com- 
mission stated, quite plainly, that the 
determination of a reasonable rate for 
a utility does not have to be tested or 
measured by a rate base, and that the 
commission does not even have to go 
through the motions of finding a rate 
base. The commission took the position 
that, under the Hope Case, there is 
nothing to prevent a state regulatory 
agency from going back to what it 
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called the “police power theory” of 
regulation, enunciated in Munn versus 
Illinois. Thereupon, the Wisconsin com- 
mission rejected what it called the 
“eminent domain theory” of regulation 
—meaning the necessary relationship 
between a reasonable rate and a rea- 
sonable raté of return—which it re- 
garded as a heritage of Smyth versus 
Ames and no longer binding since the 
Hope Case. 


Now, I will not presume to pass on 
the merits of this decision, which I 
understand is being appealed in the 
state courts of Wisconsin. But it is 
certainly important and worthy of note 
that at least one state commission is, 
if I might use the popular expression, 
“feeling its oats” enough to cut adrift 
from the traditional anchorage of rate 
base determination and throw 
board the rate of return theory. If this 
view prevails, I see nothing to prevent 
a state commission, and perhaps a 
federal commission as well, from fixing 
utility rates on a competitive basis, 
just about the way OPA fixed the rates 
of competitive commodities during the 
war when the shortage of supply made 


over- 


it necessary to continue, by adminis- 
trative fiat, the level of commodity 
prices originally fixed under prewar 


competitive conditions. The Wisconsin 
commission did not go quite so far as 
that in the Two Rivers Case. 


I am merely looking ahead in an 
attempt to visualize what might be 
done if the commissions, or very many 
of them, should go in for this theory 
of “police power regulation” of utility 
rates. Aside from such restrictions as 
might now exist in the various state 
regulatory laws, I do not see, under 
such a theory, anything to prevent a 
regulatory tribunal from outright im- 
provising in each case. Of course, it 
might be quite possible for the state 
commissions to work out some construc- 
tive procedures under the “‘police power 
theory” of rate regulation. 


Aside from this Wisconsin 
ment, we have seen during 
months other evidence of regulatory 
experimentation. The Louisiana com- 
mission, in re Louisiana Power & Light 
Co., worked out a very interesting in- 
terpretation of prudent investment for 
use in determining the rate base. The 
Louisiana commission there held that 
money is prudently invested even 
though it is in excess of original cost 
of utility property, if the excess of the 
purchase price over original cost was 
paid as a result of arm’s-length bar- 
gaining between non-associated buyer 
and seller. 


experi- 
recent 


Last year the Missouri commission 
in re General Order No. 38A, approved 
the general regulation applicable to all 
regulated utilities directing an interest 





rate of 3 


credit at the per Ceu' pe! 
annum on all amounts of depreciation 
reserve to be deducted from operating 
expenses to offset the use of deprecia-f q 
tion funds by the utility where a; 
undepreciated rate base is used. It may 
be that from such experiments there 
will emerge a brand of equitable regy- 
lation which will vindicate the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court in allowing 
the regulatory commission to have al-f ¢, 
most carte blanche in the regulatory ) 
process. If so, we may continue in 
definitely in our present phase of domi-f 4 
nation by administrative 
the field of regulation. f 


tribunals 


In the final analysis, the question is} e 
the utility 
nation will be encouraged to grow ani} 4 


whether services of this} ¢ 
expand, maintaining the high quality 
of performance in the future as they§ j 
have in the past—and that is the best} [ 
in the world today—while at the same} y 
the 


reasonable 


time balancing right of the cus-fa 


tomer to a rate against the§ y 


necessary confide nee which the investo f 


must have to continue his support oi fe 
our utility industries in the form oify 
free, priva te ente rprise 2 It may beRy 
that this objective can best be reached} f, 
by ad sé ries of indepe nde ntly conducte Ww 
administrative experiments in regula-} w 
tion, with little check or hindrance ! ry, 


either the courts or the legislatures. t 


But some of us have our doubts. \ 


This what I 
heretofore about some evidence of cau 


brings up mentione 
tion or impatience in judicial and legis 
lative quarters concerning such forth f' 
. . . ) 
right regulatory experimentation. 

This bills 


pending in the present session of Cor 


can be seen in certain 


gress to spell out beyond all doubt the 


definite limitations, and _ standards z 
which Congress would set up under th : 
Federal Power Act and the Natura % 
Gas Act, if these bills become law. a 
dare not say that they will become lav} 
or even have a chance of becoming |aW ‘ 
But I think that they represent, 2! t 
least, the existence of a conviction, !! th 
some quarters, that the regulatory cor " 
missions have too much liberty of a¢ 

tion, too few standards for guidance le 


So, I feel it is a fair question to aS‘F 
whether, in the future, we might be ti 
entering into another phase—a fourt'} ¢) 
phase—in which the emphasis on reg"'} of 
latory domination will have turned m 
full circle. I mean by that, a period lf de 
which the legislatures will again see? |o, 
to tie down, to a restricted area "| Pp; 
regulatory discretion, the operation “| T, 
these regulatory commissions. A P| se 
sible third alternative is that th)th 
courts, or at least some of the stat ov 
courts, will seek to move into this lf sy 
creasingly uncertain field of regulato") w; 
experimentation. pth 
in thagth 





We see some signs of tha’ 
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lator!) 


in tithe U: 


recent closely divided (4 to 3) decision 
of the New York Court of Appeals in 
the Staten Island Edison Corp. Case. 
This decision has once more thrown 
open, for full court review in the state 
of New York, certain underlying ele- 
ments of a rate fixing order which the 
utilities may claim has a confiscatory 
result. In a somewhat similar line of 
reasoning, the recent Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia in the 
Mississippi River Fuel Gas Case re- 
minded the Federal Power Commission 
that, while it was free to choose its 
own methods for fixing rates, it had to 
follow a method, once chosen, consist- 
ently and that it is the function of the 
courts to see to it that the commission 
does so. 

My own opinion is that the federal 
judiciary, controlled as it is by the 
U. S. Supreme Court, will not in the 
near future reassert, or attempt to re- 
assert, any degree of judicial super- 
vision over the regulatory processes, as 
far as methods or formulas are con- 
cerned. On the contrary, I think the 
present uneasiness in the field of utility 
regulation can be traced directly to the 
fact that the Supreme Court threw 
wide the doors for regulatory experi- 
mentation and inferentially invited the 
commissions to improvise. This atti- 
tude has been in line with retreat from 
judicial supremacy 
which, as I 
back in 1933. 

I have heard the Hope Natural Gas 
Case referred to, rather strongly, as a 
Pontius Pilate decision; one in which 
the highest court virtually washed its 
hands of judicial responsibility for 
seeing that justice was done in regu- 
latory cases, unless a utility were able 
to bear the heavy burden of proving 
that the enforcement of the regulatory 
order would result in irreparable dam- 
age. This is a burden of proof which 
no utility has yet sustained because of 
what seems to me the simple reason, 
that any utility which could make out 
that kind of a case already would be 
ina pretty bad way. 

The ever present possibility of pub- 
lle ownership and socialization in the 


regulation 
before, began 


over 
mentioned 


utility industry, which has already ex- 
unguished free, private enterprise in 
the elertrie power business in two out 
of the 48 states and has otherwise 
made such progress during the past 
decade in this country, was launched, 
legal peaking, by another such 
Ponti ‘ilate decision. I refer to the 
Tenne Valley Authority test case, 
‘evera’ years ago, which went off on 
the question of whether the privately 
“Wnec \tilities had a right to bring 
sol cy the Supreme Court 
ieeecite, ‘ands of any judgment on 


s of the question as to whether 
cd States government may con- 
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stitutionally go into the electric power 
business. I do not suppose we will ever 
find out the answer to that question, 
since apparently no party except a 
sovereign state could validly raise the 
question. 

Summing up, it would appear that 
the federal judiciary, for the most part, 
has abdicated its former position of 
domination in the field of utility regu- 
lation and does not seem disposed to 
interfere with regulatory experiments. 
On the contrary, the U. S. Supreme 
Court, it seems to me, has bent over 
backwards in letting these administra- 
tive commissions create policy and even 
interpret statutes pretty much as they 
see fit. 

The Federal Power Commission, just 
to take one example, has an impressive 
record of such judicial acquiescence, 
climaxed by the recent unanimous de- 
the Interstate Natural Gas 
which apparently went 
further in supporting the commission’s 
position than the commission itself was 
prepared to go. Whether the legisla- 
tures will stand by without interfering 
with this experimental phase of regu- 
lation, through which we are now pass- 
ing, will probably depend on _ the 
judicious which the regulatory 
commissions make, or fail to make, of 
their present fairly independent status. 


Vv 


cision in 


Case, even 


use 


Editor Explains Telephone 
Service Situation 

It is always refreshing when some 
outsider exhibits a real and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the problems 
facing telephone companies in trying 
to expand and improve their facilities 
to meet the demand for more and better 
telephone service. 

So when the Tallahassee (Fla.) 
Democrat came out with an editorial 
on Sept. 11 telling the Florida Railroad 
Commission why the Southeastern Tele- 
phone Co., the service of which it is 
investigating, cannot improve or ex- 
pand its service at this time, it hit a 
responsive chord with us—as it should 
with the Florida commission. As _ it 
completely sets forth the position of 
many telephone companies today the 
editorial is reproduced in full below: 


“The state railroad commission will 
start a hearing Friday (Sept. 12) on 
whether the service of the Southeastern 
Telephone Co. is efficient and adequate 
for Tallahassee. 

“A hearing isn’t necessary. Of course, 
the service isn’t adequate. Neither is 
the delivery service of the Tallahassee 
Democrat, or the service of the grocery 
stores, the merchants, the hardware 
stores, the city electric department, or 
the public schools. 

“The fact is, hardly anything in the 
way of service business presently is 
adequate, and there are very good 


reasons for the inadequacy. The tele- 
phone company happens to be a public 
service agency that is regulated by the 
railroad commission, and when there 
are complaints, a public hearing is the 
result. 

“This is no defense of the Southeast- 
ern Telephone Co. as such. Nor is it 
any defense of the delivery service of 
the Democrat, or the grocers, the mer- 
chants, the hardware store, the utility 
department, or the public schools. 

“But before there is condemnation of 
any agency, the public must bear in 
mind certain facts that stand out like 
three sore thumbs on a single hand. 
The supplies and the materials and the 
personnel often simply cannot be ob- 
tained at any price to meet the full 
definition of adequacy. 


“The utility department couldn’t 
make urgently needed improvements in 


its service for some time because it 
could not obtain transformers and 
wires. The hardware stores couldn’t 


sell you a garbage pail because they 
simply couldn’t obtain a garbage pail 
from the manufacturers and the whole- 
salers. The grocer couldn’t fill your re- 
quests for some particular type of food 
because they just couldn’t get it to sell 
to you. The Tallahassee Democrat has 
had a lot of trouble with its delivery 
service simply because a sufficient num- 
ber of employes could not be obtained. 
The public schools are terribly crowded 
but new buildings just can’t be erected. 


“That situation causes more gray 
hairs and sleepless nights for the re- 
sponsible executives of the agencies and 
stores than any other thing could cause, 
short of bankruptcy. To say that the 
telephone company cannot handle all 
the long distance telephone calls that 
may be placed in Tallahassee is beside 
the point, unless due consideration is 
given to the fact that the telephone 
company like everybody else hasn’t been 
able to obtain wires and telephones and 
switchboards and personnel sufficient 
for Tallahassee’s greatly increased 
population and business. 


“During the war, a public concerned 
with winning the war cheerfully ac- 
cepted many of the inconveniences that 
occurred. But immediately the shoot- 
ing ended, everybody wanted to go back 
to the good old days. The transition 
just couldn’t be accomplished that 
quickly. Sorely needed repairs of ma- 
chinery, for example, had to come first 
before new machinery could be manu- 
factured. Even now, with labor trou- 
bles and shortages of component parts, 
the manufacture of machinery — and 
beds and garbage cans—is far behind 
demand. 


“For example, the Democrat has just 
ordered a printing machine on which 
the manufacturer tentatively promises 
delivery about December—December of 
1949, that is. 


“Everybody in business would like to 
have the equipment and the merchan- 
dise to satisfy all customers. That’s 
an ideal situation in business. It’s 
more fun selling stuff and delivering 
goods and service than it is trying to 
tell prospective customers that you 
simply can’t do it because of conditions 
beyond your control. 





“The telephone company, like every 
other business, has had equipment or- 
dered for a long time. As the months 
go by, delivery of such equipment will 
be reached, and then the telephone 
company will be able to serve all the 














people adequately—including the esti- 
mated 10,000 new residents who have 
come to this county since 1940. About 
the same time that the telephone com- 
pany reaches adequacy, so will the 
merchant, the grocer and everybody 
else. 


“The whole situation sure is tough, 
and tempers are going to be frayed a 
lot of times before things get much 
better. Meanwhile, we’ll all do the very 
best we can.” 


Vv 


Canada Ranks Fourth 
in Use of Telephones 


Canada, which now has more than 
2,000,000 telephones, or 15 for every 
100 persons, is outranked only by the 
United States, Sweden and New Zea- 
land in the number of telephones in 
use, according to Agriculture and In- 
dustrial Progress in Canada, publica- 
tion of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

There are 3,151 telephone systems 
in the Dominion, the publication says, 
the largest of which is the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Canada. This company 
serves the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario, the most populous parts of 
the country. 

Telephone service in Canada is be- 
ing expanded rapidly in the rural 
areas, although, as in this country, the 
work is being hampered by shortages 
of materials. The Bell Telephone Co. 
alone is said to have 10,000 applica- 
tions for telephone in the rural areas 
it serves. The company estimates that 
48 families out of every 100 in rural 
Quebec and Ontario have tele- 
phone service. 


now 
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Northwestern Bell Plans 
$200 Million Expansion 


Russell J. Hopley, president of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., an- 
nounced at Omaha that in the next 
five years the company expects to spend 
200 million dollars on an expansion 
program, and of that sum 45 millions 
are being expended during the current 
year. Mr. Hopley said that keeping 
pace with the tremendous growth and 
demand for service involves unprece- 
dented additions to plants affecting 
virtually every community in the five- 
state territory served. 

Since the first of the year the di- 
rectors have approved appropriations 
for more than 400 projects, and work 
is going ahead as fast as material and 
equipment can be had. Eight million 
dollars is being spent on a coaxial 
cable between Des Moines and Minne- 
apolis to provide television service and 
to handle hundreds of simultaneous 
long distance calls, and four million 
dollars on a cable between Minneapolis 
and Sauk Center, Minn., which will 
later be extended into North Dakota. 
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Vaughan Enters Automobile 
Business in South Haven 

E. R. Vaughan, Owosso, Mich., has 
announced his resignation, effective 
Oct. 1, as vice president and assistant 
general manager of the Union Tele- 
phone Co., and vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Tri-County Tele- 
phone Co., to become general manager 
of Midtown Motors, Inc., South Haven, 
Mich. 





E. R. VAUGHAN 


Mr. Vaughan leaves the telephone 
business after 17 years of service, most 
of which has been in the Independent 
field. He has been a director of the 
Michigan Independent Telephone As- 
sociation for several years and served 
as its president for the past two years. 

He started his telephone career 
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MAYOR HENRY ARENDS, of Everett, Wash., turning the first shovel of dirt in the ground —. 
ceremony in connection with the new $200,000 building which the West Coast Telephone Co. ! 
erecting in Everett. When completed the building will house district offices, new dial au 
equipment and a new long distance switchboard. 
STARKWEATHER, assistant secretary; G. E. KRIEGER, assistant general manager; 
vice president and general manager; L. H. UNZELMAN, Everett city commissioner; A. all 
San Francisco, Calif., operating vice president; L. GRAY BECK, Everett district manager: RUSS 

' ; LLOYD WALLGREN, purchasing agent, and PAUL ODEGARD o™ 
RAY RUDD of the Odegard Construction Co. 


LOVELAND, equipment engi 








when, after leaving the University of 
Michigan where he studied engineer. 
ing, he went with the Michigan Belj 
Telephone Co. For 1% years he was jn 
the traffic department in the Grand 
Rapids district. Later he transferred 
to the commercial sales department and 


was located at Kalamazoo and Lap- 
sing. 
Still later he took a course in dia] 


engineering in New York after which 
he became plant engineer for the 
Tri-County Telephone Co., in South 
Haven. Within a short time he was 
promoted to purchasing agent and was 
in charge of maintenance, building and 
transportation equipment for the com- 
pany. In 1940 he was made general 
manager. In 1946, he moved to Owosso, 
where he assumed his most recent posi- 
tions with the Tri-County and Unio: 
telephone companies. 


VV 


Plan $15 Million Program 

R. A. Phillips, Lincoln, Neb., presi- 
dent and general manager of the Cen- 
tral Telephone Co., which 
large number of midwestern and south- 
ern properties, announces plans for the 
expenditure of 15 million dollars during 
the next three years on a building and 
expansion program. Mr. Phillips said 
that most of the work 
changing from manual to 


dial service. 
VV 


Service for Iran and Iraq 
Telephone service recently 
augurated between Tehran, Iran, and 
Baghdad, Iraq, over a line constructed 

by Allied engineers during the war. 
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ACK in the old days we drilled 

holes in masonry by hand with a 

star drill and a hammer. This was 
slow, difficult work and a job few men 
enjoyed. At first, we anchored a screw 
in these hand drilled holes by driving 
a wooden plug in them securely and 
cutting off flush. This held the screw 
securely until the plug shrunk and 
pulled out. 

Later, various types of anchors were 
perfected which successfully overcame 
the defects of the wooden plug. Then, 
somewhat later, electric hammer drills 
were developed to drill holes which 
proved much faster and easier than the 
hand method. 

Last week we had the pleasure of 
witnessing a demonstration of a new 
method which actually shoots the an- 
chors into either masonry or metal. 
Developed for the Navy during the war 
to patch underwater damage to ships, 
this new tool now is available for com- 
mercial use. 

No drilling or previous preparation 
is required. A blank cartridge provides 
the power from the controlled use of 
smokeless powder. This tool actually 
shoots a threaded stud into steel up to 
1% ins. thick. It also drives a threaded 
stud into concrete with a holding power 
of 2,500 pounds. 

Drive pins can be used to attach 
hardware such as cable clamps direct 
to a masonry surface. Or, threaded 
Studs can be set and various fixtures 
attached by the use of nuts. 

Light, medium and heavy charged 
cartridges can be used, depending on 
the length of anchor required and the 
mature of the material to be penetrated. 
Various sizes of tools are empowered 
by 22, 38 and 45 cartridges. 


A recently developed 5,000-watt elec- 


trie plant weighing only 275 pounds 
Should prove extremely useful in the 
telepho, field as emergency power 
units. 

This unit makes use of a new air- 
ag ‘our-eycle, two-cylinder gaso- 
me engine as a prime mover. Electric 
push-b, t 


ton starting is provided. The 
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plant’s generator, by means of a spe- 
cial winding, serves as the cranking 
motor during the starting cycle. A 
12-volt automatic type battery fur- 
nishes the starting power. 





One of these units would prove ideal 
for mounting on a line construction 
truck to supply power to operate port- 
able electric tools out on the job. 


The other day we overheard an argu- 
ment on the proper verb form for 
“television.” One party suggested “‘tele- 
seen” for common mortals, and “telo- 
culed” for the pedants. 

It appears, however, that Mr. Web- 
ster already has the situation under 
control and gives “telecast” as a verb 
meaning to broadcast by television, and 
“teleview” as a verb meaning to view 
by means of a television receiver. We 
also have “televise”? meaning to trans- 
mit or receive by television. 


We have observed considerable new 
cable suspended by the spinner method 
recently which does not appear to be 
satisfactory. This statement is not in- 
tended to discredit the spinner method 
in any way, but it is believed that this 
condition is due to poor workmanship. 


This cable often has bows in it at 
frequent intervals. Moreover, the cable 
frequently sags below the messenger 
an inch or more for a distance of sev- 
eral feet. 


In our opinion, this sloppy work may 
be traced to several possible causes: 
(1) The lead cable may not be ten- 





RAY BLAIN 
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sioned properly or the spinner may not 
be placing proper tension on the spin- 
ner wire; (2) untrained workmen or 
men who become careless due to the 
urge for speed to get the job done. 


It is our belief that more care should 
be exercised in the installation of ex- 
pensive and hard-to-obtain cable. Cable 
installed in such a sloppy, careless 
manner is certain to cause trouble and 
have a comparatively short service life. 


We heard a telephone engineer make 
the observation the other day that al- 
ternating current never caused harm- 
ful electrolysis on underground tele- 
phone cable. We have also heard of 
cases where electrolysis was blamed on 
AC due to a rectifying action occurring 
in a cable contact with the earth. If 
any of our readers has had an experi- 
ence of this nature, please give us a 
report. 


In telephone work, special terminal 
blocks or cross-connection terminals 
are often required. To meet this re- 


quirement, a special kit has been de- 
14 con- 


signed to provide from one to 
ductors in a terminal. 





This individual “built up” feature is 
uniquely suited for this special need. 
All parts necessary to assemble a wide 
assortment of terminals are provided. 
This kit contains necessary moulded 
sections, terminal and screw assem- 
blies, with a balanced supply of end 
brackets, partitions, threaded rods, 
screws, nuts and washers. The ter- 
minal arrangement is shown in the 
accompanying photograph. 
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MICHIGAN INDEPENDENTS 


By R. C. RENO 


HE recent increased interest in coor- 

dinating the activities of Independ- 

ent telephone companies through 
state and national associations was in 
evidence at the convention of the Michi- 
gan Independent Telephone Association 
held Sept. 17 and 18 in Lansing. The 
attendance of representatives of many 
small companies, which previously had 
not been represented at such meetings, 
definitely indicates that these compa- 
nies are taking a more realistic view 
toward the benefits that can be derived 
from association membership and from 
attendance at conventions. 


The convention was opened with an 
address by Stewart B. White, chairman 
of the Michigan Public Service Com- 
mission, who recently was appointed to 
that position. In discussing the duties 
and aims of the commission, Mr. White 
stated that the members of that body 
do not have any political or outside 
connections or affiliations and that they 
will decide cases coming before them 
as a unit and on the merits of indivi- 
dual cases. 


“We have learned much about the 
Independent telephone industry and 
recognize the problems confronting In- 
dependent companies, particularly the 
smaller ones. The commission will do 
everything possible to help solve these 
problems, but will, at the same time, 
insist that they render good telephone 
service. Above all, they will be dealt 
with fairly by the commission,” Mr. 
White stated. 


He commented upon the letters which 
the commission had sent to all tele- 
phone companies, summarizing a list 
of exhibits and information needed by 
the commission in connection with ap- 
plications for rate increases. He urged 
all telephone companies to supply the 
full data as they are essential in the 
commission’s plan to speed up the han- 
dling of rate cases. Instead of long 
delays in making decisions in such 
cases, the commission is endeavoring to 
cut down the time of hearings and 
issue decisions within a_ relatively 
short time after hearings. By having 
complete exhibits prior to hearings, 
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and 
eliminated, 


much presentation of testimony 
cross-examination can be 
Mr. White said. 

In his annual address, President E. 
R. Vaughan, Owosso, stressed the need 
for organized effort on the part of In- 
dependent companies through associa- 
tions and reported that several small 
companies had joined the association 
during the past year. 


Discussing the future outlook of the 


telephone business, Mr. Vaughan em- 
phasized the following points which 
must be given priority treatment by 


all telephone companies: 


(1) Completion of held orders for 
service as soon as possible. 

(2) Improvement of rural telephone 
service. 

(3) Consideration to the adoption of 


Officers and directors of the Michigan Independent Telephone Association. 


machine switching in order to offset 
increasing operating costs. 

(4) Expansion of public relations 
activities through increased advertising 
and employe contacts with the public, 
to acquaint the public with the prob- 
lems of telephone companies and their 
efforts to render better service. 

(5) Improved industry relations call- 
ing for closer cooperation between 
neighboring telephone companies. Under 
this point, Mr. Vaughan stated that 
distrust between big and little compa- 
nies and between Independents and 
Bell companies should be non-existent, 
as they all have similar problems and 
the same desire to render the best pos- 
sible telephone service. 

(6) Immediate action to revise rates 
to cover present-day costs of rendering 





service and to meet expenditures to im- 
prove and expand service. 


Problems of telephone manufacturers 
and suppliers in meeting the huge de- 
mand for telephone equipment were dis- 
cussed by T. C. Thompson, Rochester, 
N. Y., telephone sales manager, Strom- 
berg-Carlson Co. 

Mr. Thompson likened the situation 
faced by the manufacturers to that of 
telephone operating companies in con- 
nection with the unprecedented demand 
for service. He stated that the manu 
facturers as a whole are faced with the 
difficulty of producing 
times their prewar volume. 


about — sever 


“The going has not been smooth wit! 


strikes confronting us early in 1946, 
and continuing into 1947, with pros- 
pects of others to come. Manpower 





Left to right: B. C. 

SCHWEITZER, Owosso; R. C. SMITH, Homer; R. E. PUTMAN, Muskegon, vice president; L. WwW. 

REYNOLDS, Ontonagon, president; JANE McNALLY, Lansing, secretary-trecasurer; F. M. STILGEN- 
BAUER, Houghton Lake, and J. S. PHILLIPS, Whiteford Center. 


also has presented a problem to the 
manufacturers, as well as to operat- 
ing companies,” Mr. Thompson said. 

As to outside plant material, while 
a few items are available for imme 
diate shipment, most of it still is 
tight supply, although the situation in 
general is much better than it was i! 
1946, he said. 

Regarding central office equipment, 
telephone instruments and_ central 
office piece parts, Mr. Thompson stated 
that deliveries of telephones can be 
made promptly, “limited from imme 
diate to 45 days.” This is not true 
of central office equipment as yrders 
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for additions to existing switchboards 
are being placed with manufacturers 
at as great, if not a greater degree, 
than in 1946. Delivery of such equip- 
ment has been cut from 36 months to 
about 18 months. This compares with 
the 40-month delivery period following 
World War I, it was stated. 


In order to alleviate the engineering, 
manufacturing and delivery of central 
office equipment, Mr. Thompson stated: 


“It is still the manufacturers’ sug- 
gestion to you people of the operating 
industry that you place your orders 
for equipment as far in advance as is 
humanly possible and that when these 
orders are placed with the manufac- 


turers you do not ask them to make 
changes after engineering has_ been 
started. If you do, the schedule that 


has been given you cannot be kept. 
Changes originating from the operat- 
ing people cost money and this item 
alone is the result of part of the in- 
creased prices that you now are paying. 


“We beg of you to engineer your 
requirements far enough in advance to 
take care of at least the manufacturing 
and installation interval. Remember, 
it is just as easy and costs no more in 
engineering time for us to manufac- 
ture twice the amount of the order that 
might have been placed, that is rela- 
tively speaking.” 
Problems for the Inde- 
was the subject of an ad- 
Fergus J. McDiarmid, Ft. 
Ind., president, 
National Life Insurance Co. 


“Finaneing 
pendents”’ 
dress by 
Lincoln 
In financ- 
ing conversions of exchanges to dial 
operation, Mr. McDiarmid stated that 
the most logical method of 
funds is loans from lending institu- 
insurance companies. 
Life insurance companies represent by 
far the largest long-term 
capital, and a direct approach is likely 
to be the cheapest as it eliminates com- 
Missions and fees involved in floating 
security issues. 


Wayne, vice 


securing 
tions such as 


source of 


Mr. McDiarmid said his company has 
made various small and large loans to 
telephone companies, and arrangements 
can be made for paying out the pro- 


ceeds of the loan as needed so as not 
to charge interest until the money ac- 
tually is desired. Under such an ar- 


rangement there is a small charge of 


one-half of 1 per cent per annum, as 
4 commitment fee, of the undispersed 
part of the loan. 

‘The terest rate depends upon the 
risk, size and proportion of the loan to 
total capitalization. As a matter of 
actual practice, Mr. McDiarmid said his 
‘company had made loans to telephone 
companies at a range of interest rates 
from %'; to 4% per cent, the latter 
being f very small loans on rather 
margina situations and the former for 
relatively large loans to companies with 
4 good | 


record of earnings. 
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Groups photographed between sessions of the Michigan convention. 


In the case of large loans, they 
should mature in not over 25 years and 
those in the more marginal situations 
should mature in a shorter period of 
time. 

Mr. McDiarmid stated his company 
is interested in the financing of both 
large and small companies and invited 
applications by those needing money. 

He discussed another type of financ- 
ing operation which, he stated, could 
be adopted by telephone companies. It 
is a method by which companies of 
strong credit can avoid tying up their 
own capital in real estate, and when 
such capital is already tied up, they 
may free it for more profitable use 
elsewhere. 

It involves ownership of such real 
estate by institutional investors, mainly 
life insurance companies, and the leas- 
ing of it to firms of established credit 


standing. Anyone following the finan- 
cial pages during the last year or so 
has probably noted the sale by mer- 
cantile companies of a large number of 
their store properties to life insurance 
companies. The seller then turns around 
and leases the property back from the 
purchaser for a long period of years 
at a net rental sufficient to enable the 
insurance company to amortize cost 
and to receive a modest return on the 
declining balance of its investment. 
Usually, arrangement is made for an 
extension of the lease at the option of 
the lessee at a rather nominal rental. 


Quite often a new building will be 
financed on this basis. 
One advantage of this plan to a 


mercantile or a manufacturing com- 
pany is that it releases funds for work- 
ing capital or other purposes where 
presumably a higher rate of return can 
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be obtained than if tied up in real 
estate. The entire amount of the rental, 
both interest and amortization, has 
been firmly established by leading tax 
lawyers as an operating charge before 
income taxes. The plan also provides 
flexibility in that if the user of the 
building desires to occupy it after the 
original lease period he can do so for a 
rather nominal rental. If the occupier 
desires to move, he is free to do so. 


Many of the firms using this plan 
are of the highest credit standing and 
could raise capital on a_ relatively 
favorable basis by the traditional 
methods including the sale of bonds, 
preferred or common stock. That they 
choose the real estate lease plan as an 
alternative forms the strongest prac- 
tical endorsement of this plan. 

Mr. McDiarmid stated he could see 
no good reason why this plan could 
not be used to great advantage by 
many public utilities at this time as a 


means of financing office buildings, 
service buildings, and garages, or 
other needed real estate. 


In an address on “Industrial Hori- 
zons” John L. Lovett, general manager, 
Michigan Manufacturers Association, 
emphasized the serious situation which 
industry faces with the 
spiral of inflation. One 
causes of the present inflation is the 
fact that more than one-third of the 
national income is being spent for the 
cost of government, with a large part 
being expended by the government to 
buy various commodities in competition 
with the consumers of the 
This naturally brings 
prices, he stated. 

He said that if the inflationary trend 
is to be halted, taxes must be reduced 
and the present scale of government 
purchases of essential commodities 
must stop, in order to place more funds 
in the hands of individuals and also to 
permit individuals to save enough to 
invest in private enterprises. Stating 
that this country grew up on the basis 
of individual investment in such enter- 
prises, the speaker said it is necessary 
that steps be taken so that this method 
of financing can continue. 


He also pointed out that industry is 
faced with decreased production on the 
part of labor which naturally increases 
the cost of producing equipment and 
adds to the inflation spiral. 


Mr. Lovett’s address, a 
round table discussion on plant prob- 
lems was held. S. R. Swanson, Muske- 
gon, acted as moderator and was as- 
sisted by Ross M. Brown, Brooklyn; 
John Master, Augres; W. J. Melchers, 
Jr., Owosso; A. C. Purpura, South 
Haven. 


increasing 
of the main 


country. 
about higher 


Following 


“Nationwide Toll Dialing” was dis- 
cussed by L. L. Ruggles, Chicago, chief 
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This threesome photographed at the Michigan 
convention are, left to right, W. J. MELCHERS, 


Owosso; W. E. SHANE, Detroit, and B. C. 
SCHWEITZER, Owosso. 
sales engineer, Automatic Electric 


Sales Corp. 

He described the various classes of 
toll switching centers which the plan 
embraces, including regional centers, 
sectional centers, primary outlets and 
ordinary toll centers. He also called 
attention to the need within the nation- 
wide network for certain types of toll 
switching centers which are to be 
known as common control centers, and 
which will include facilities for regis- 
tration and translation of toll center 
dialing codes to provide the sequence 
of digits necessary to route each call 
to its destination. The same facilities 
also provide for the automatic selection 
of alternate routes in case a busy con- 
dition is encountered anywhere along 
the preferred route. 

Mr. Ruggles referred to the Bell 
crossbar system as one example of com- 
mon control equipment which is planned 
for use in certain of the Bell common 
control centers. He then called atten- 
tion to the Strowger automatic “di- 
rector,” which is a device which con- 
verts a_ step-by-step system into a 
common control system. The director, 
he pointed out, may be applied to any 
existing step-by-step office, or it may 
be included as an integral part of a 
new installation. 

To illustrate the functions of the di- 
rector in providing registration-trans- 
lator facilities within a large network, 
Mr. Ruggles made use of a trunking 
diagram involving several types of toll 
centers, and related switching equip- 
ment. The illustration showed how the 
originating toll operator could set up 
a connection to any subscriber in the 
entire network through the use of her 
impulse key set, and how the director 
equipment translated the code number 
of the terminating toll center into the 
proper sequence of pulses necessary to 
route the call through 
switching points. 

He also showed how in the event of 
certain trunk routes being busy, the 
director automatically would test al- 


intervening 





ternate routes and select the first idle 
route to the terminating point. 


W. E. Shane, Detroit, general com- 
mercial manager, Michigan Bell Tele. 
phone Co., spoke on the “Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. Rate Case.” He said the 
Michigan company is involved in two 
rate cases—one of which is the result 
of the Michigan Public Service Com- 
mission’s order in 1945 requesting the 
company to reduce rates and prescrib- 
ing a new rate schedule. The company 
has opposed the commission’s attempt 
to lower its rates and the case is now 
in Cireuit Court. The company, Mr. 
Shane said, is the sole survivor of a 
series of orders and actions in 1944 
involving the larger telephone power 
and gas companies in the state and 
sometimes called the “Excess Profits 
Tax” rate cases. 

The other rate case referred to by 
Mr. Shane is the application for a gen- 


eral rate increase made by the com- 
pany in August. He stated the com- 
pany does not believe it is presently 


earning enough in view of prevailing 
and prospective conditions to 
that its average return over a period 
will be adequate. Under the impact of 
higher wages, the company’s rate of 
return has declined at an alarming 
rate. It has, in fact, gone down to the 
point where it is felt that the soundness 
of the business, itself, is in danger and 
the public interest is threatened. 


insure 


Mr. Shane stated that a huge addi- 
tional investment is needed to extend 
plant to take care of the demand fo! 
service and that unless the company 1s 
earning adequate returns, it is impos- 
sible to attract investors. The last time 
Michigan Bell rates increased, 
either for local or long distance serv- 
ice, was in 1926, and rates of 20 years 
ago are not high enough to keep service 
up to standard and the company on 4 
sound financial basis, Mr. Shane stated. 


were 


“Management Goals” was the subject 
of an address by Ray Smith, editor 0! 
Telephone Engineer. His remarks were 
directed primarily to small companies 
and he warned that if those companies 
were not in business to make a profit, 
they really were not in business at all, 
because it is impossible to keep any 
business in a sound condition without 
profits. 

He stated that the revenues of many 
small telephone companies are just 
enough to pay those who run them 4 
living wage and sometimes a poor one 
at that, which means that there ar 


little or no funds to maintain and im- 
prove its properties. He recon nended 
that companies needing additional rev 
enues proceed immediately wi! read- 
justing their rates in order that they 


might be put on a sound basis. 


(Please turn to page 30 
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HOSE of us in the communication 

field have long ago become ac- 

customed to certain general prac- 
tices in protecting our cables and our 
equipment, both in our offices and on 
the premises of our subscribers. Even 
if we disagree as to the merits of the 
various types of protectors and ar- 
resters, we do agree, that in order to 
meet the requirements of the electrical 
codes, we must use approved protectors 
consisting of line fuses and arresters, 
wherever our wires are exposed, before 
they enter a building. To protect the 
insulation of our cable conductors we 
provide arresters of one type or an- 
other and sometimes fuses. The use of 
the latter for this purpose is decreasing 
from what it was 20 years ago and is 
now principally confined to the pro- 
of submarine or long under- 
‘ables. In the average 
the line fuse’s principal function is to 
the average small ar- 
rester from being completely destroyed 
and becoming a fire hazard, when a 
power distribution circuit makes acci- 
dental with a communication 


tection 
ground ase, 


prevent sized 


contact 
line. 

The necessity of good grounds also 
is now realized as important and the 
advantages of bonding the arrester 
ground plate to the metallic sheath and 
armour of communication 
now a recognized necessity. 


cables is 


These generally standard protective 
methods have proved adequate and 
satisfactory where lightning is neither 
too frequent 
there is no 


nor and where 
unusual exposure or 
a: _s ¥ 
ict with parallel power lines. 


severe 


con- 


Occasionally, however, we find a sec- 
ton where conditions are not quite so 


lormal from a protection standpoint. 


Sometimes it is where lightning is un- 
usually frequent or severe — perhaps 
doth; or good grounds may be hard to 
obtain, or we may be unpleasantly near 
0 a reall'y “hot” power line. which for 
ne reason or another, persists in in- 
lucing en under normsi conditions, 
enough Its in our line to make it 
noisy, pe icularly on a wet day. 

In th ‘isy case, it is usually neces- 
‘ary first to determine the particular 
‘nds of ‘rouble and their relative fre- 
quency | severity which the power 
ine cau before a remedy can be 
decided upon. This often is not easy 
{0 accomplish and deciding what should 
oY ean done may be even more 
difficult, ; 
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SOME OLD AND NEW 
PROTECTION PRACTICES 


If the trouble is a more or less 
persistent noise in the telephone circuit 
(normal induction) it may be due to 
an inadequately or incorrectly trans- 
posed pair, or again it may be, in part, 
due to ground currents from an un- 
balanced power line. Under such con- 
ditions, it is obvious that no help need 


be expected from any form of pro- 
tectors, arresters, arrester relays or 
the like. The remedy is in proper 


balancing and transposition of one or 
both lines. 

Another common cause of trouble is 
the interruption to service that arises 
from blown fuses or grounded arresters 
on lines near circuits, that 
either, because of switching or charg- 
ing surges, or of faults, induce high 
currents into communication circuits. 
These abnormal currents will blow the 
fuses and are the arresters, 
ruining them, unless the ar- 
rester gap and material are designed 
to withstand these severe conditions. 


Under such conditions, it should be 
clear that first effort should be made 
to eliminate the cause of the power 
circuit abnormals. The power com- 
panies can do much along this line by 
improving the insulation of their lines, 
which in part reduces ground currents, 
by better balancing of their loads, and 
by the coordination of their intermit- 
tent heavy loads with their own circuit 
breaker settings and fuse ratings. 


The communication man, if these 
prove unavailable, must be prepared to 
change the form of protection that he 
uses, to one that will cause less trouble. 
In many cases, it has been found satis- 
factory and economical to apply high 
speed short circuiting relays, such as 
arrester relays, to short circuit the 
arresters on the line during, and only 
during, the period of the 
conditions. 


power 


across 
usually 


abnormal 


These devices have proved effective 
in preventing extended outages. One 
classic example of their value is their 
application by the Canadian National 
Telegraphs near Montreal, where its 
main heavy telephone lead runs close 
to the main feeders of a large trans- 
mission line. The annual savings re- 
ported from avoided outages, arrester 
replacements, and maintenance costs 
ran into a surprisingly large amount 
of money, many times the cost of the 
equipment and its installation. 

A large number of power companies 
have put these devices, at their own 


By E. J. GROSS 


Fahnestock Electric Co., Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


expense, on nearby communication cir- 
cuits as a cheaper answer to other 
alternative ways to avoid interference 
with service on nearby communication 
lines. 

Another type of trouble that fortu- 
nately is not too common as yet, but is 
fast becoming so, is that which results 
in lightning hits or clicks in transposed 
pairs, particularly those used for car- 
rier circuits. As far as present day 
knowledge goes, whenever arresters are 
located on the affected line, the best 
solution is to place a balancing coil, 
often called a retardation coil, which 
has a center tap, between the line 
arresters. Here, however, care must be 
particularly in the selection of 
the coils, their locations in relation to 
other protectors and in the type of 
arresters used between the coil ends 
and the line. 


used, 


Where balancing coils are used, and 
the communication line is within the 
inductive field of a power line with 
power follow-up currents often going 
through the communication line ar- 
resters, the latter will frequently 
ground solidly. Many who have suf- 
fered from these causes have found a 
good answer in the use of a modified 
type of arrester relay which short- 
circuits individually the arresters in 
series with the balancing coil. This is 
another case where study is needed in 
planning and making the installation 
function properly. 


The line fuses used in ordinary com- 
munication protectors can not be de- 
pended upon to open the communica- 
tion circuit if the latter contacts a 
power wire of more than 3,000 volts 
AC to ground. Yet we must face the 
need of protecting subscribers and 
plant when communication wires have 
to be in joint construction with power 
lines where the voltage to ground ex- 
ceeds 3,000 volts. This often can be 
done with a fair degree of safety and 
not too much expense by studying local 
conditions and obtaining the coopera- 
tion of the power company. In many 
cases, when the voltage of the power 
line is under 12KV, arresters of the 
pole type, designed for this purpose 
and properly grounded, will be found 
satisfactory for safeguarding the cable 
and other protectors. 

Such arresters can be designed and 
connected so they will reduce the volt- 
age across the ordinary line fuses, and 
so they will have a chance to clear 
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They will, of course, add to 


properly. 
the current power 
line so its breakers will have a 
better chance to clear the line quickly 
by opening it. 


drained from the 
own 


Where the exposed joint communica- 
tion and power line has short drops to 
subscribers and the protectors of these 
drops cannot be located outside the 
building, it may be necessary (if the 
power voltage is over 12KV) to use 
short-circuiting or arrester relays to 
prevent heavy currents from traveling 
within the subscribers’ premises. These 
relays should be located outside the 
building to shunt the arresters inside 
the building. 


In all 


power 


cases of 
contacts or 


protection 
induction, 


against 
low re- 


Signal Corps and Industry 
Announce Reserve Units 

An understanding has been reached 
between several major organizations in 
the communications and manufacturing 
industry and Maj. Gen. Spencer B. 
Akin, Chief Signal Officer, under which 
these organizations will cooperate in 
the formation of selected “trial” units 
in the Affiliated Signal Corps Reserve, 
the War Department announced Sept. 
20. 

The participating agencies are the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
the General Electric Co., Graybar Elec- 
trie Co., International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp., the Radio Corp. of 
America and the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. 

The USITA has announced that Col. 
W. C. Henry, Bellevue, Ohio, has been 
appointed as its liaison officer with the 
Signal Corps. It is understood that he 
will contact Independent telephone 
companies and state telephone associa- 
tions for the purpose of encouraging 
the formation of affiliated reserve units. 

Experience with the proposed trial 
units is expected to serve industry as 
a guide in the expansion of the affilia- 
tion program and to aid in determining 
the numbers, types and locations of the 


Arrestor relays 
used to eliminate 
grounded arres- 
tors due to induc- 
tion from rural 
electric lines. 


sistance grounds are essential, and in 
addition, the protectors must be of a 
type designed and constructed for those 
conditions. They must be so located 
and installed that they will be able to 
function, not only effectively, but also, 
without creating any undue hazards to 
the property of the telephone company 
or others or to passers-by. 

It is well to remember that in pro- 
tection, prevention is not only better 
and cheaper than cure, but that proper 
construction and maintenance play a 
major part in preventing contacts be- 
tween wires on the same pole line. 
Another thought along the same line 
is that in cases of joint construction, 
it is the power company’s own 
tective that provide a 
valuable line of defense. 


pro- 


devices most 


many additional units contemplated by 
the Signal Corps. 


The affiliation plan is not new, since 
in both 
dustrial sponsored various 
types of affiliated units. In the Signal 
Corps alone 295 such units were acti- 
vated for communications and related 
assignments. A majority of these units 
served overseas and made notable rec- 


ords. 


World Wars business and in- 
concerns 


A new factor in the present plan, 
however, is the coupling on a major 
scale of the affiliation program with 


the Organized Reserve Corps. 


Under this program special service 
type units will be trained for any fu- 
ture emergency with a minimum waste 
of time, effort and manpower and tech- 
nically qualified personnel will be uti- 
lized in assignments similar to those 
performed in civilian life. 


“Generally, these new trial units are 
to be located in the First Army Area,” 
General Akin said, “so that they will 
be near the home offices of the com- 
panies concerned, and so that top of- 
ficials can keep in with 
their progress.” 


close touch 


It was anticipated that most of the 
trial units would be activated by Sept. 


30 of this year. They will be selected 
by the organizations concerned a 


rep- 

resentative of the units they ulti: aie 

expect to sponsor in the over-all ignal 
Corps program. 

The sponsorship of a majority of a 

number of photographic units proposed 

under the affiliation program is noy 


under study by the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences, the Motion 
Picture Association of America and the 
Society of Independent Motion Picture 
Producers. 


Vv 


USITA Committee Forms 
Unattended Exchange Contract 
A simplified “illustrative contract” F 
for use by telephone companies in 
cases where they convert exchanges to 
unattended dial operation and arrange 





with neighboring companies ti 
information, 
etc., 


rende? 
assistance, 
for the converted ex- 
changes, has been formulated by the 
Dial Interexchange Committee of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, according to F. E. Norris, 
New York City, chairman of the 
mittee. 


intercepting, 
services 


com- 


The committee, which represents the 
Independent telephone industry, and 
which has the responsibility of study- 


ing and formulating policies in regard 
to (1) nationwide operator toll dial- 
ing, and (2) control office work, held 


a two-day meeting Sept. 15 and 16 ir 
New York, at which the contract was 
put in final form. 

the contract is a sched- 
ule of payments to cover services ren- 


Included in 


dered to the unattended exchanges b) 
neighboring companies, which the com- 
mittee 


believes equitable in the ma- 





jority of cases. However, the com- 
mittee states it recognizes that the 
contract might not be applicable i 
all cases, and, of course, Independent 
companies may disregard the com- 
mittee’s recommendations and _ proceed 
aceording to their own judgment 1! 
any particular case. 

The committee will present a report 
on the contract and its other activities 
at the October convention of the 
USITA in Chicago. 

Attending the New York meeting p 


were, in addition to Mr. Norris, H. A fe 









Burroughs, Chicago; L. W. Hill, Ta” 
boro, N. C.; D. A. Kafka, Tampa 
Fla.; W. A. Kern, Rochester, N. Y.' 
George Quatman, Lima, Ohio; ©. H 
McLean, Chicago (representing V. 2 
Chaney). Also in attendance, in cor | 





‘ations, 
1G.W 
Georgt 


nection with equipment consi: 
were C. E. Jones, Erie, Pa., a 
Miller, Rochester, N. Y. 
Richert, USITA engineer, 

secretary of the meeting. bibut 
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Automatic Electric continues to ‘set the 
pace’ with the Strowger Automatic "Director" 
and many other developments in modern tele- 
phone apparatus. See them in our exhibit! 

















Illinois Bell Asks Second 
Rate Increase 

The Illinois Bell Telephone Co., in 
petitioning the Illinois Commerce Com- 


mission on Sept. 24, carried out its 
previously announced intentions of 
seeking an increase in its revenues to 
offset wage increases of more than 
$9,000,000 granted its employes to end 
the telephone strike of last spring. 
(TELEPHONY, Sept. 13, p. 30.) 

The proposed increase amounts to 
$9,500,000 and takes into consideration 
other increased expenses which have 
occurred since the company filed its 
original rate increase petition with the 
commission on Dec. 3, 1946. This rep- 
resents an increase of about 8 per cent 
in the company’s intrastate revenues 
over the amount asked in the original 
request. On July 29, the commission 
granted the company temporary in- 
creases averaging about 14 per cent. 

The company in its petition pointed 
out its rate of expenses has continued 
to increase faster than its rate of in- 
come. The return in July, 1947, when 
the increased rates granted by the 
commission were in effect during a 
portion of the month was one-fifth of 
1 per cent on net plant investment on 
an annual basis. During August (the 
first full month under the temporary 
rates), the return was only 21% per 
cent on the same basis. Throughout 
this entire period, the rate of expenses 
has continued to faster than 
the rate of income. 


increase 


No specific rates were filed with the 
petition. As stated in the petition, 
however, the company is now prepar- 
ing and will submit to the commission 
a schedule of such rates. 


VV 


Michigan Bell to Operate 
Exchange at Rock 

Authority to operate a telephone ex- 
change to serve the village of Rock, 
Delta County, was granted the Michi- 
gan Bell Telephone Co. in the Michigan 
Public Service Commission’s order of 
Sept. 12 which ordered the company to 
submit a rate sheet establishing charges 
for local service. (TELEPHONY, Aug. 
30, p. 31.) 
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Michigan Bell was authorized to ap- 
ply its standard schedule of intrastate 
toll charges, as well as rates, rentals 
and charges for other services and 
equipment now on file with the com- 
mission. 


VV 


Wisconsin Telephone Co. Gets 
$6,400,000 Rate Increase 

The Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission recently held that the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co., Milwaukee, is en- 
titled to increase its revenues $6,400,000 
per year if it can obtain the extra 
money through “reasonable” boosts in 
rates charged its Wisconsin customers. 
(TELEPHONY, July 5, p. 32.) 


’ 


The commission did not rule directly 
on the company’s request for a rate 
increase on intrastate service. Last 
December the company asked permis- 
sion to raise its rates 25 per cent to 
produce an extra seven million dollars 
annually in company revenues. In May 
it asked for another $2,500,000 a year 
to meet wage increases granted its 
workers in settling the telephone strike. 

In its decision, the commission held 
that the company’s present rates do 
not give the company a “reasonably 
adequate profit.” It ruled that revenue 
increase instead of the $9,500,000 
asked by the company, would bring a 
reasonable profit. 


VV 


Illinois Allied Company 
Increases Rates Oct. 1 

Rate increases which will raise the 
yearly revenue of the Illinois Allied 
Telephone Co., Princeton, an_ esti- 
mated $26,800 a year were granted 
Sept. 16 by the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission, effective Oct. 1. (TELEPHONY, 
Aug. 30, p. 31.) 


The company serves 28 small com- 
munities north of Peoria through 12 
exchanges. 


The commission granted the 35 cent 
monthly rate increase asked by the 
company for residential telephones, but 
cut proposed increases of 75 cents a 
month for city business and 50 cents 
for rural business telephones to a flat 
35 cent increase. 


Higher Rates Sought by 
West Virginia Independent 

The West Virginia Public Service 
Commission took under consideration 
after a hearing Sept. 15 the application 
of the Aurora, Oakland & Terra Alta 
Telephone Co., Aurora, 
rates. 


for higher 


The company, contending that higher 
extensions and 


costs, better service 
justified the increases, asked a $1.75 
rate for party line service and $2.75 


a month for private line business. 

Present rates are $1.00 a month fo 
party lines and $15 a year for private 
lines. 


VV 


Wisconsin Company Sold 
To Ira F. Willis 

Sale of the Badger Telephone Co. of 
Webster by Charles M. Gatton to Iva 
F. Willis 
Wisconsin 


has been approved by the 
Public Service 
The sales price was $14,000. 


Commission. 


The commission found that Mr. Gat- 


ton bought the property in 1945 for 
$8,000, and that improvements since 
then made the proposed sale _ price 


reasonable. 


Vv 


Petitions for Sale of 
St. James, Mo., Company 

W. E. McComb Sept. 16 asked the 
Missouri Public Service Commission fo! 
permission to sell the St. James (Mo.) 
Telephone Co. to Dr. E. J. Towell fo! 
$35,000. 

The company serves 400 residents of 
St. James and 350 rural customers. 


Vv 


Southwestern Bell Seeks 
Higher Rates in Four States 
A general increase in telephoné 
in its exchanges in Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas asked 
Sept. 30 by the Southwestern Bel! Tele: 
phone Co. to offset greatly increased 


rates 


was 


operating costs and postwar wage in- 
creases, Warren S. Miller, ener 
manager in St. Louis, announced re 
cently. 


Its earnings have dropped t 
critical stage that the 


uch a 


company 3§ 
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forced to ask state regulatory commis- 
sions in the four states for permission 
to put higher rate schedules into effect, 
Mr. Miller said. 


In Texas, where cities regulate rates, 
higher rates will be asked, exchange by 
exchange, in those cities where earn- 
ings are below a reasonable level. The 
company already has been granted an 
increase at Tyler and has asked for 
higher rates at Odessa. 

The company announced recently 
that it was conducting a study of its 
earnings situation. Mr. Miller said this 
was continuing and that the amount of 
any increase which might be necessary 
would be announced at the time the 
formal application was filed with the 
four state commissions, or in the case 
of Texas when application is made to 
the city involved. The Southwestern 
company operates some 700 exchanges 
in the five states. 

“Local telephone rates in the vast 
majority of cases have not been changed 
in 20 years despite the rapid rise in 
cost of practically everything during 
the last several years,” Mr. Miller 
pointed out. 

The biggest single expense in fur- 
nishing telephone service is payroll, 
which accounts for more than half of 
all costs, he continued. The company’s 
payroll in Missouri has jumped 164 
per cent since 1940, in Kansas 195 pen 
cent, in Oklahoma 220 per cent, and in 
Arkansas 282 per cent, due to pay in- 
creases and a larger force. Total com- 
pany payroll is now at an annual level 
of more than $125,000,000. Pay in- 
creases granted last May following the 
six-week telephone strike amounted to 
more than $11,000,000 for the com- 
pany, Mr. Miller declared. 

“Building costs are up 100 per cent 
since 1940 and copper, so essential to 
the telephone system, costs 80 per cent 
more. Taxes are higher, too,” he as- 
Serted 

In the face of these higher costs, Mr. 
Miller explained, the company is of 


necessity engaged in the largest tele- 
phone pansion and improvement pro- 
gram er undertaken in the South- 
West. 


The are still more than 250,000 
reside) of the Southwest waiting for 
teleph service. There are many 
thous: s of others, Mr. Miller went 


on, Wh would like to have individual 
line rather than party-line service. The 
condit is the result of the war, dur- 
Ing w the company could not ex- 
pand t\. telephone system sufficiently 
to meet the demands for service even 
by the 


eater use of party lines, he 
Pointed out. As soon as telephone 
manufa:iuring plants converted to 
Peacetin uses, the company started its 
Postwar construction program which, 
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POLE LINE ECONOMY 


Save money on new pole line construction and replace- 
ments. Amertel is the perfect combination of greater tensile 
strength, lower resistance, and superior galvanizing—the wire 
that makes every job a better job. Telephone men know that 
Amertel 85 affords greater efficiency and economy in their 
line work. 


Amertel's modern “hot process’ method of galvanizing 
assures you the utmost in protection against corrosion. Greater 
tensile strength means a longer span—saving in poles, cross- 


arms, and hardware—thereby reducing initial costs and upkeep. 


Today, foresighted telephone men are ordering the wire 


of combined qualities for all their line work. It's Amertel 85! 


RECOMMENDED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 





SALES CORPORATION 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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Mr. Miller said, would cost about $400,- 
000,000 gross. Under way for the past 
two years, the program will require 
several years more for completion. 
“That is where our earnings situa- 
tion Mr. Miller explained. 
“The money we must have to carry out 
this program in 
order to provide service how and when 
the public wants it is investment 
money—the many 
Uniess the telephone company earns 
enough on its investment to provide a 
fair return to investors, the new in- 
vestment dollars we need for expansion 
and improvement will not be available 
to us. No one can blame people with 
to invest 


® ” 
comes in, 


necessary expansion 


savings of people. 


money for shopping around 
and putting it where a reasonable re- 
turn may be expected. Our earnings at 
the present time do not 
reasonable return and that is why we 
forced to 


promise a 
are ask for 
With basis, we 
can attract the capital needed to pro- 
vide the 
better 
is demanding.” 


higher rates. 


earnings on a sound 


Southwest with the bigger, 


telephone system it needs and 
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Two Illinois Independents 
Increase Rates 
The 


has 


Commerce Commission 
authorized the Bath (Ill.) Tele- 
phone Co. and the Western Illinois 
Telephone Co., Aledo, to advance their 
effective Sept. 1, as 


Illinois 


rates, follows: 
BATH TELEPHONE CO. 


Net Annual Rate 
Present Authorized 


$24.00 $30.00 


Class of Service 


Individual, business. . 


Two-party, business... 18.00 24.00 
Individual, residence... 18.00 24.00 
Two-party, residence... 15.00 21.00 
Four-party, residence. 12.00 18.00 
Rural multi-party .... 18.00 24.00 
Switching service..... 6.00 12.00 


WESTERN ILLINOIS TELEPHONE CO. 
Aledo 


Individual, business. ..$39.00 $51.00 
Two-party, business .. 30.00 45.00 
Rural, business 

(metailie).........s. 24.00 36.00 
Individual, residence. . 24.00 33.00 
Two-party, residence. . 21.00 30.00 
Four-party, residence. 18.00 27.00 
Rural, residence 

CmeGtalie) ...csccecn 24.00 24.00 
Business extension.... 9.00 12.00 
Residence extension... 6.00 9.00 
Switch stations....... 7.20 9.00 

Little York 


Individual, business. 


..$27.00 $39.00 
Rural, business 


(metallic) ........ 24.00 36.00 
Rural, business 

(grounded) ....... 18.00 33.00*? 
Individual, residence. . 22.80 30.00 
Two-party, residence. . 19.80 27.00 
Rural, residence 

(metallic) ........ 24.00 24.00 
Rural, residence 

(grounded) ....... 18.00 21.00 
Business extension.... 9.00 12.00*° 
Residence extension... 6.00 9.00 
Switching service..... 7.20 9.00 
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New Boston 
Individual, business. . .$27.00. .$39.00 


Two-party, business .. 24.00 33.00 
tural, business 

(grounded) ....... 18.00 33.00** 
Individual, residence... 22.00 30.00 
Two-party, residence.. 19.00 27.00 
Four-party, residence. 18.00  24.00* 
Rural, residence 

(metaiiie) ........ 24.00 24.00 
Rural, residence 

(grounded) ....... 18.00 21.00** 
Business extension.... 9.00 12.00 
Residence extension... 6.00 9.00 


Seaton 
. $27.00 


Individual, business. . $39.00 
Rural, business 
(grounded) 
Individual, residence. . 
Two-party, residence. . 

Rural, residence 


18.00  33.00** 


oe) 24.00 24.00 
Rural, residence 

(wrounded) ....... 18.00 21.00** 
Service stations...... 7.20 9.00 
Business extension.... 9.00 12.00 


Subscribers of Aledo and New Bos- 
ton have this type of service. 

No additional subscribers will be pro- 
vided four-party service. 

Grounded service $3.00 less as long 
as such service is available. 
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Northwestern Bell Increases 
Nebraska Rates 
Bell 


Northwestern Telephone Co. 


has been authorized by the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission to put into 
effect Dec. 1 an increased rate sched- 


ule, substantially as asked. (TELEPH- 
ONY, July 12, p. 32.) The estimate of 
the commission is that the 
will increase annual 
service by $1,072,777 and toll service 
revenues by $250,000, bringing the 
total to $10,456,114, a net 
$1,321,014, after taking 
uncollectibles. The commission 
mates that expenses will increase by 
$530,920 to a total of $9,265,400, leav- 
ing net earnings at $1,190,714, as com- 
pared with the annual earnings on the 
present rate base of $400,620, or an 
increase of $790,094. 

The 
revenue at current 
cent 
current 


new rates 


revenues for local 


increase of 
into account 


esti- 


shows that the annual 
75.67 per 
than for 1941, while the 
level of operating expenses 
has increased 95.2 per cent in the same 
period, with wages 91 per cent higher. 
In 1941 wages were 56.7 per cent of 
the applicant’s total operating expenses 
while today they constitute 70 per cent 
of the total. The commission called 
attention to the fact that the instant 
application is being made during an 
inflationary period, and that as it is 
not reasonable to assume, considering 
the record of the past, that the pres- 
ent costs will remain at their present 
level, it retains jurisdiction to the end 
that if a levelling off follows later the 
case may be reviewed. 


record 
levels is 
more 


The commission found that the rates 
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A net saving of 10 to 15 or more pole sir : 
; tures per mile is possible where Crogf ® 
High-Tensile Telephone Line Wire is u 
in long-span construction. Fewer : 
structures mean substantial savings inti 
» labor and material, and in maintena 
Crapo HTL-135 makes possible span 
350 feet in heavy, 450 feet in medium, : 
500 feet in light loading areas. Its pract 
economy should be considered for 1 1 
extensions and where old lines are to 
replaced. eg 


Crapo HTL-85 (No. 12 B. W. G.) pes 2 
spans of 225 feet in heavy, 325 feet ing 
dium, and 375 feet in light loading disin® ( 
provides stronger spans on existing} 

structures. Both wires possess sup 
telephonic transmission qualities. 

Write for Manual of Engineering Data 
Construction Practices for Crapo 4 
Tensile Telephone Line Wire! 
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ts — 
reliable 
‘RU’ cable terminal 


The results of Reliable’s policy of endless 
research and testing of parts and materials, 
together with a rugged design simplicity are 
apparent in this Reversible, Unprotected 
Terminal. 

The flat fanning face plate, in combination 
with a sturdy zinc cover which surrounds the 
wires both front and back, creates an unusually 
weatherproof terminal. 

The reversible sliding zinc cover also permits 
stub to be mounted at either top or bottom. 
Such other features as: detachable mounting 
bracket; cast cable chamber; guide rings for 
umpers; beveled washers; perfect sealing 
nozzle, etc. add greatly to the installation and 
service convenience of the Reliable “RU” 
Terminal, as well as providing an assurance 
of service life beyond actual field require- 
ments. Ask for complete information in sizes 
and prices. 


This single circuit protector, 
equipped with fuses and lightning 
arresters, is unexcelled for either 
indoor or outdoor use. Special 
Cook-engineered features include: 


1. Heavy white glazed porcelain de- 
signed to prevent surface leakage 
between current-carrying parts. 


2. Tru-Gap high-potential dischargers 
that will not ground the line. 



















3. Phosphor bronze fuse and arrester 
springs, zinc hood, Everdur studs 
and washers. Hood is grounded 
yhen in place. 


Ww 
4. Choice of types and lengths of Cook 
Telephone Fuses. 











‘“‘Reliable’’ identifies the quality 


COOK type 0 s«t-statton protector 









Replace Operators Batteries 
uith long lige 


electrox battery 
eliminator 





Type PA-05004 


Plugged into your light circuit, the 
PA-05004 will deliver a constant, 
humless direct current to the opera- 
tor’s circuit on magneto switch- 
board. In case of power failure, 
Power-off Relay automatically trans- 
fers operator’s circuit to stand-by 


dry cells. 


Other Electrox models are available 
for Lamp Signal (PBX), and Auto- 
matic (PAX) Systems. Capacities of 
0.5 to 6 amps, from 12 to 48 volts. 


MADE BY THE 
ELECTROX DIVISION, SCHAUER MACHINE CO. 


FACTORY, GENERAL OFFICES: ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
IN CANADA: STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY LTD, TORONTO 











sought are fair and reasonable under 
the circumstances shown, and in reach- 
ing that decision its members said 
they considered the interest of the pub- 
lic by assuring adequate service at 
rates that are no higher than neces- 
sary to accomplish that purpose. It 
also found that the company has been 
unable to overcome the adverse effect 
of increased costs and provide a return 
on investment adequate to attract 
capital required to provide for the nec- 
essary expansion to maintain good 
service to all who seek it. 

Studies made by the commission and 
incorporated in the findings are to the 


Raytheon 





effect that if the unprecedented book 
cost (plus working capital of $1,244,- 
000) of $28,794,901, is taken as a rate 
base the present return of 1.39 per 
cent will be increased to 4.14 per cent. 
If the current cost of $37,329,000 plus 
working capital totaling $24,058,448, 
after deducting depreciation reserve of 
$24,058,000, be used, the return will be 
increased from 1.67 per cent to 4.95 
per cent. Using the net investment 
value plus working capital of $18,082,- 
097, the present return will be in- 


creased from 2.22 per cent to 6.59 per 


cent. 


All rates fixed are net, the prompt 


Recticharger 
















no overcharging, 


the battery. 


no undercharging 


With a Raytheon Recticharger, battery activity is reduced 
to a minimum, with resulting longer battery life. When 
the load current demand is less than the Recticharger 
rating, the Recticharger supplies all of the current re- 
quired, and trickle charges the battery to make up for 
internal battery losses. If the current demand exceeds 
the rating, the excess is supplied by the battery. When 
the load decreases, the Recticharger operates at ca- 
pacity until the battery is fully charged. Then the Recti- 
charger again supplies all the current and trickle charges 





payment discount being ordered elimj- 
nated. The order also continues jp 
effect the higher monthly, qua rterly 
and annual rate differentials for op- 
tional extended service to other ex. 
changes above the new rates and for 
the same classes of service. 

Application was filed Feb. 13, and 
after the settlement of the May strike 
an amended request was made to have 
rates in all exchanges over 1,000 sta- 
tions increased by 25 cents over fig- 
ures in the first application. The com- 
pany serves 100 exchanges located in 
68 counties of the state, with 155,334 
owned stations as of last Dec. 31. It 
has interconnections with 389  ex- 
changes owned by 168 other telephone 
companies in the state. 


Vv 


Rate Increases for Tryon, 
Gotebo and Lookeba, Okla. 
The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion has granted the following rate 
increases : 
The Tryon 
was granted 


(Okla.) 
new rates 


Telephone Co. 
( TELEPHONY, 


Sept. 20, p. 25) to apply only when 
the subscriber owns his own _ instru- 
ment: Business, one-party, $2.00 per 
month; residence, one-party, $1.50; 


rural residence, $1.25. 

Gotebo (Okla.) Telephone Co., Busi- 
ness, one-party, $3.00; residence, one- 
party, $1.75; switched, 50 cents per 
month; desk and handset differential, 
25 cents per month. 

Lookeba (Okla.) Telephone Co. 
(TELEPHONY, Sept. 13, p. 31): 
party, business, $3.00; two-party, busi- 
ness, $2.75; business extension, $1.00; 
one-party, residence, $1.75; two-party, 
residence, $1.50; residence 
50 cents; rural multi-party, residence, 
$2.00; rural multi-party, business, 
$2.25; switched, 50 cents; handsets dif- 
ferential, 25 cents. 


one- 


extension, 


The commission held in the latte! 
case that the question of toll rates 
from the Lookeba exchange to Binge! 
and Hinton will be handled in an order 
to be issued relating to adjustment 0! 


toll rates between the Southwester! 
| Bell Telephone Co., and _ connecting 
companies. 

VV 


Coffin Chief Engineer 

Of Massachusetts Commission 
Samuel P. Coffin has been appointed 

chief engineer of the Massachusetts 

Department of Public Utilities, su 

ceeding William J. Keefe, who recent!) 


| resigned to become superintendent © 
_ rolling stock and shops, Eastern Mas 


sachusetts Street Railway, Boston. 


Mr. Coffin joined the department . 
1931 as an inspector after an extendet 


_ experience in railroad engineering 
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Connecting Block 
24" Long by 
1" Wide. 


; FAHNESTOCK 


Terminal and 
- Connecting Blocks 


Terminal Block 5" Long by 4" Wide. 





AVAILABLE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


Fahnestock terminal and connecting blocks have been 

FAHNESTOCK ELECTRIC standard equipment on all telephone and telegraph 
lines of the railroads and telegraph companies in the 

United States and Canoda for the past 20 years and 
meets all A.A.R. Communications Section requirements. 

a AN Inc. The terminal block's base and fanning strips are made 

9 of molded bakelite, and this, together with its phenolic 
insulation strips, makes it far superior to the rubber or 


46-44 ELEVENTH Shiai toon al and can be had from 10 to 80 wire 


The smaller 7-B connecting block hardly needs descrip- 


LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. screws are peoned over te prevent them from Praag 
ut. 
Write for information today. 











I’m Making a Bee Line 





for Taylor-Colquitt 
Vapor-Dried Poles 





VAPOR-DRYING DOES ALL THIS: 


Retains the original strength of green poles. 


Permits deeper penetration and more even distribution of 
the preservative. 


Eliminates bleeding, by retaining a higher percentage of 
the charge deeper in the wood. 


Reduces moisture content as much as 150 pounds per pole 
(depending on size). 


Adds extra years of service. Taylor-Colquitt Poles are 


RECOMMENDED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIE 


SALES CORPORATION 
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New England and during World War 


I as an army ofticer in Europe. In 
1943 he became senior rate engineer of 
the commission, and has been active in 
valuation matters, capitalization and 
rate cases, and rapid transit studies. 


first to file for that office at the 1948 
election, was a former member of the 


state legislature. 
Vv 
Sell Minnesota Independent 


Vv 


Knickrem Files 


John Knickrem, chairman of the Ne- 


braska State Railway Commission and 


Sale of the Torrey Township Tele- 
phone Co., Itasca, to the Remer ( Minn.) 
tural Telephone Co., Cass County, 
under which name it will be operated, 
was approved Sept. 23 by the Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commis- 





a member since 1943, filed Sept. 22 as 
a candidate for renomination on the 
Republican ticket. Mr. Knickrem, the 


Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action ¢ 





Ability to modulate the lower 
voice tones (which give natural- 
ness to the reproduction but do 
little for clarity) and accentuate 
the higher tones makes the 
Edison Electronic Voicewriter 
the most accurate—as well as 
the most convenient—method 
of recording telephone conver- 
sations. 


Edison’s “Ear-Tuned Jewel- 


Action” is designed to report 


sion. 
came effective in the 
upon consummation of the sale. 





the sounds to give 
telephone recording 


the words rather than match the 
voice. Syllables are sharp, word 
endings like ed, th, ing, s, come 
out unmistakably. 

The Quadraphone attachment 
equips the Director Model of 
Electronic Voicewriter to re- 
cord both telephone and ordi- 
nary conversations. There is 
nothing for the user to hold ex- 
cept the telephone. 


Xemer exchange rural rates be- 
new ‘territory 








Cheat, C, Cle 


THOMAS A. EDISON 
INCORPORATED 
West Orange, New 
Jersey. In Canada: 
Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd.,Torontol, 

Canada. 


1847 THOMAS A. EDISON CENTENNIAL 1947 





| Sept. 22 the application of the United 
| Telephone Co. at St. Marys for a gen- 
| eral rate revision it contends is nec- 


| Kansas City, Kan., to show caus be 
| it should not improve toll service ™ 


| Continued from Sept. 19 to 2 


| a new line. ‘adil 
| Pennsylvania Public Utilities Commissic 


Service Improvement Ordered 

The North Carolina Utilities Con. 
mission has ordered the Centra! Car. 
lina Telephone Co., Southern Pines, t 
submit by Nov. 1 a list of improve. 
ments it contemplates making. Syb. 
scribers’ service complaints wer 
studied by the commission following 
hearings last December and in May of 


this year. 
, VV 


Petitions for Higher Rates 

The Western Light & Telephone (Co. 
Inc. of Kansas City, Kan., has peti. 
tioned the Missouri Public Service 
Commission for permission to increas 
telephone rates in West Plains to meet 
the rising cost of operation and to re. 
ceive a fair return on its investment 


there. VV 


Abandons Service 

The Western Line Telephone (Co, 
Plymouth, Wis., which operates a six- 
mile telephone line in the towns of 
Greenbush and Plymouth, has _ beer 
granted permission by the Wisconsii 
Public Service Commission to abendo: 
its service. The Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co. will take over. 


Vv 


Asks Rate Revision 
The West Virginia Public Servic 
Commission scheduled for hearing 


essary to pay for a $50,000 expansi0 
program. Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Kansas Corporation Commission . 

Oct. 7: Hearing on application 0 
Axtell (Kan.) Mutual Telephone 
for authority to change rates. 

Oct. 20: Hearing on application 
Edna (Kan.) Telephone Co. for a 
thority to change rates. 

New York Public Service Commission 

Oct. 3: Proceeding as to rates al 
charges of Newport (N. Y.) Telephon 
Co. 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

Oct. 22: Hearing on application 
the Geary (Okla.) Telephone Co. ! 
increased rates. . 

Oct. 22: Hearing on application | 
Alma (Okla.) Telephone Co. for I! 
creased rates at Alma and Pike (lt, 

Oct. 29: Hearing on application | 
Spencer (Okla.) Telephone Co., for! 
creased rates. 

Dec. 30: Application of B. Richaré 
son, telephone engineer, citing the 
Western Light & Telephone 0. 


ise wh} 


Watongza, Okla 


ve com 


tween Oakwood and 


pany time to complete construction ' 


Oct. 1: Complaint of Josep! ng” 
v. Campbelltown (Pa.) Telep»one \ 
alleging that the company reuse 
supply service. 
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\ 
\f your P en y'll save b 


25 miles 


Operates on a standard dial or 
ring-down basis 


The Lynch Carrier System is the newest and most advanced equipment of its 
kind. It is easily installed, economical to maintain, and fully automatic in op- 
eration. Uses only standard tubes which are available everywhere. Lynch 
Carriers can double, triple or quadruple the number of voice channels over any 
pair of copper wires. By adding Repeaters, lines 1000 miles long can be 
handled. Proven through extensive service with major railroads, independent 
telephone and oil companies. All Lynch Equipment arranged for standard 
rack mounting. 


3 EXTRA VOICE CHANNELS OVER ONE PAIR hohe WIRES 


F. W. LYNCH CO. + 94 Natoma Street « SAN FRANCISCO + shone SUtter 3790 


Pe, 


The Nicopress way cuts wire-splicing time to split minutes. 
Simply clean the ends of the wire, slip on a Nicopress 
sleeve and compress with the Nicopress Tool. That quick, 
you have a splice that's air- gas- and moisture-proof— 
actually stronger than the wire itself. 


RECOMMENDED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC. 


SALES CORPORATION 
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Faithful 


















‘Toon are no finer 
lineman’s pliers than 
these heavy duty 
BERNARDs. They 
readily meet the 
quality requirements 
of utilities through- 
out the country. Line- 
men like them. They 
feel right; they cut 
right; they hold right. 
And they stand up un- 
der the hardest usage. 


, Quality Since 1870 


BERNARD 


WM. SCHOLLHORN CO. 





5009 CHAPEL ST. 


* NEW HAVEN 9, CONN. 
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Central Telephone Appoints 


Sparger and Beddingfield 

The appointments of W. E. Sparger 
to eastern division commercial mana- 
ger and W. S. Beddingfield to North 
Carolina district manager recently were 
announced by Col. L. D. Densmore, 
eastern division manager of the Cen- 
tral Telephone Co., Chicago, Ill., and 
associated companies. 


Mr. Sparger became associated with 


| the Central Telephone Co. in 1931 as 


chief accountant in the district office 
at Charlottesville, Va. In 1934 he was 
promoted to group manager with head- 


| quarters at Elkin, N. C. Following that 
| assignment he returned to Charlottes- 


ville where he served as district com- 
mercial and district traffic supervisor 
for the company’s exchanges in Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina. In 1941 Mr. Sparger 
promoted to North Carolina district 
manager which position he held until 
his recent promotion. 


was 


In his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Sparger will be in charge of 
all commercial operations in the com- 
panies’ eastern division. 

Mr. Beddingfield’s telephone experi- 
ence dates back approximately 40 
years. He, likewise, became associated 
with Central Telephone Co. in 1931, at 
which time he was local manager at 
South Hill, Va. Since then he has 
served as group manager in the Ashe- 
boro, N. C., group, the South Boston, 
Va., group, the Farmville, Va., group 
and the Mt. Airy, N. C., group. Mr. 
Beddingfield will now be located in Mt. 
Airy, N. C., where he will be in charge 
of the 17 that 


exchanges in district. 


Vv 


Virginia T&T Makes 
New Appointments 

J. P. Borden, district manager of 
Virginia Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s 
Central Virginia district, recently an- 
nounced the appointments of P. A. 
Warren, Jr., as district commercial en- 
gineer; B. W. Crays, as district traffic 
supervisor, and J. H. Latchum, as dis- 
trict commercial supervisor. 

Mr. 


career 


Warren started his telephone 
with the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. at New Orleans, La., in 1935 
as residence salesman. After a series 
of promotions he became office mana- 
ger of the New Orleans exchange in 
1946. 

Mr. Crays has been associated with 
the telephone industry for the past 22 
years. He recently was associated 
with the Florida Telephone Corp. of 
Ocala, where he was traffic superin- 
tendent for several years. 

Mr. Latchum was local commercial 
supervisor at the Virginia Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.’s Front Royal, Va., ex- 
change prior to his promotion to dis- 





trict commercial supervisor at ‘har- 
lottesville, Va. 
vv 
OBITUARIES 
CLARA B. ECKLES, 84, retired chie/ 
operator at Thayer of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
died recently. In her 24 years of sery- 
ice at Thayer there was never a sing 
unpaid account when she closed he 
books at the end of the month. 
CATHERINE DAUGHERTY, a _ 31-yea) 
employe of the company, who began as 
a messenger and lately was with the 
accounting department at Lincoln, died 
Aug. 31. 
eee 


ALBERT W. HOPPER, 51, manager « 
the Gays (Ill.) Telephone Co., died 
Sept. 14 in Memorial Hospital follow- 
ing a heart attack. He had been asso- 
ciated with the company for six years 


VV 
Ohio Independent Sold 


The Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., 
Liberty Center, Ohio, was sold recently 
to Walter Carlson, who also operates 
the St. Paris (Ohio) Telephone Co. and 


the Morenci (Mich.) Telephone Co 
Long distance service, discontinued 


since Jan. 2, will be renewed, the nev 
owner disclosed. 





Michigan 
Independents 


(Continued from page 16) 





carrier systems by 
Independent telephone companies was 
discussed by Dr. G. H. Brodie, Chicago, 
research engineer, Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co. Dr. Brodie, through the 
use of charts and chalk sketches, pre 
sented the general principles of opera 
tion of telephone carrier systems and 
cited advantages and disadvantages 0! 
their use in specific types of cases. Hi 
also presented the method of making 
estimated computation of 
typical carrier installations by whicl 
telephone companies could determin¢ 
whether or not such installations wert 
practical and economical. Most of his 
comments had to do with the use of 


Application of 


losses 


carrier in connection with short haul 
traffic. 

Frank E. Bohn, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
a director and member of the executivt 
committee of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, ad- 
dressed the convention on SITA 
Activities.” 

Mr. Bohn first complimented the 


Michigan Independent Telephone Asso 
ciation as an organization and e& 
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pressed appreciation for the coopera- 
tion of the officers with the national 
association. He then enumerated the 
accomplishments of the national asso- 
ciation as carried out by its various 
committees. 

He commented on the fact that this 
is a changing world and that the tele- 
phone industry has not only grown in 
size but has been revolutionized in its 
methods of operation. He pointed out 
that today there are 32,000,000 tele- 
phones in the United States, of which 
number 6,000,000 are operated by In- 
dependent companies. 

Stating that in 1940 the toll business 
of the Independent companies repre- 
sented approximately 30 per cent of 
the total revenues, he said that in 1945 
it represented 57 per cent of the total 
revenue and today the toll business of 
Independent companies is 2% times the 
total net revenue of those companies. 

Mr. Bohn warned that exchange rev- 
enues should not be overlooked because 
past experience, such as during the 
jepression of the ’30’s, showed that toll 
revenue could melt away very rapidly 
and that, therefore, proper attention 
should be given to maintain adequate 
exchange revenue as a safeguard. 

While the business world and the 
telephone industry has grown and 
changed, nevertheless, the basis for the 
ndustry has remained unchanged be- 
cause its foundations were built on 
mmutable principles and truths which 
are responsible for the “Spirit of Serv- 
ce” so dear to the hearts of telephone 
people. He explained that he has had 
i love for the industry because it was 
founded on such high spiritual quali- 
ties. The qualities which he said in- 
spired him and made it: possible for 
telephone people to achieve such high 
voals were: 


(1) Courteous attention to custom- 
ers and the public, based on kindness 
not merely politeness. 

(2) Enthusiasm. 

i) Integrity and intellectual hon- 
esty. 

(4) Loyalty and devotion to duty. 

(0) Faith in the telephone industry 
and the opportunity it affords and faith 
in one’s fellow men. 


“Employe Public Relations” was the 
subject of a talk by C. D. Ingebrand, 
Owosso, ‘ommercial representative, Tri- 
County Telephone Co. His address was 


published in full in the Sept. 20 issue 
of TELEPHONY. 


At the final session of the conven- 
tion, President Vaughan announced 
that he was leaving the telephone busi- 
ness to «nter the automobile business | 
48 general manager of Midtown Motors, 
Ine., South Haven, Mich. The conven- | 
tion ad 


pted a resolution expressing 
= t Mr. Vaughan’s decision to 
®ave the industry and commended him 
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POLES AND CROSSARMS 


You’re sure of early delivery if you 
order poles and crossarms from 
Graybar Electric Company. 

We supply full-length, pressure- 
treated poles and Douglas fir cross- 
arms. The high, rigid standards 
these materials have to meet are 





your assurance of outstanding strength, endurance, and 


uniformity — adding up to long service. 


..AND POLE-LINE SUPPLIES 


Insulators, wire, strand, hardware, and 
tools — all made by leading manufac- 
turers — are distributed by Graybar, the 
single, convenient source of everything 
for pole-line construction and mainte- 
nance. Your local Graybar Representa- 
tive is anxious to show how our service 
can simplify your pole-line work. Why 
not call him today? Graybar Electric 
Company. Executive offices: Graybar 
Building, New York 17, N. Y. 47106 





IN OVER 90 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SPECIALIZED HELP — YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


At each of our 18 key houses, there are Graybar Specialists in 
communication, inside electrical construction, outside construc- 
tion, lighting, power apparatus, and other electrical lines. These 
men have intensive experience in their respective fields and are 
competent to assist you on technical problems. The services of 
both your local Graybar Renpresentative and near-by Graybar 
Specialists are always available to you. 














DIAMOND 


SPECIALTIES 


DRIVE RINGS 
2", 5" and 74" eye 


BRIDLE RINGS 
54", 11/4", 154" and 3" eye 





(Available with machine 
screw thread) 


HAMMER DRIVE 
ANCHORS 


7h" to 31/2" 


MULTI-SIZE SCREW 
ANCHORS 
For screws No. 6x34" 
to No. 24x134" 








ANGLE SCREW 
FIXTURES 


Ts and 34" 





Conduit, Pipe and Cable 
Clamps and Straps 


Toggle Bolts 
Expansion Shields 
Hammer Drive Anchors 


Di-Forge Twist Drills 
and Holders 


Insulated Screw Eyes 
WRITE TODAY FOR 


BUCKEYE 


TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 












my 
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for his long service to the association 
and industry at large. 

The following directors were elected 
by the convention: R. C. Smith, Homer; 
R. E. Putman, Muskegon; J. S. Phil- 
lips, Whiteford Center; Charles W. 
Cheeney, Chesaning; B. C. Schweitzer, 
Owosso; K. B. Sage, Central Lake; 
Fred M. Stilgenbauer, Houghton Lake; 
L. W. Reynolds, Ontonagon, and P. E. 
Taylor, Hector. The convention also 
adopted a change in the by-laws pro- 
viding that the outgoing president be 
made an ex-officio member of the board 
of directors. 

Officers elected by the directors are: 
President, Mr. Reynolds; vice presi- 
dent, Mr. Putman, and secretary-treas- 
urer, Jane McNally, Lansing. 


Michigan Traffic Meeting 
Well Attended 


By L. R. MIELKE 

Approximately 120 chief operators, 
supervisors and traffic management 
representatives attended the traffic con- 
ference on the afternoon of the first 
convention day. The number in attend- 
ance exceeded all 
Gordon Saunders, general 
traffic superintendent of the Union and 
Tri-County telephone companies, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 

After a brief message of welcome 
by Mr. Saunders, the Bell System mo- 
tion picture “ 
shown. 

‘Recruiting and Employment of Op- 
erators” was the subject of an address 
given by Carl R. Willis, general traffic 
superintendent of the Michigan Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co. Emphasizing that 
the objective of recruiting for traffic 
personnel is to employ the best people 
possible, Mr. Willis reviewed and dis- 
cussed various. profitable 
and employment avenues. 

“Recruiting and employment work 
must be on a planned and continuous 
basis so that force requirements can 
be met and maintained at all offices,” 
said Mr. Willis. 

He reviewed in detail (1) recruiting 
through close association with school 
officials, teachers and student groups; 
(2) recruiting through present em- 
ployes; (8) family nights; (4) glamor- 
izing the job through advertisements 
that are attractive and informative and 
emphasizing the high advantages of 
telephone work. A display of posters 
and newspaper advertisements was 
part of Mr. Willis’ interesting talk. 

Charles E. Mitchell, Detroit, mobile 
telephone service sales manager, Michi- 
gan Bell Telephone Co., presented the 
topic “Mobile Telephone Service Plans.” 
Stating that 49 cities now have mobile 
service and as many more now have 


previous records. 


Owosso, 


Telephone Technique” was 
| 


recruiting 





applications on file with the Federa] 
Communication Commission, Mr 
Mitchell reviewed his company’s plans 
for future mobile service expansion and 
designated the Independent companies 
that would be involved in the extep- 
sion. He outlined urban and highway 
service, following through a call from 
the customers’ and from the operators’ 
standpoint. 

Mr. Mitchell concluded by stating 
that mobile service is an economy 
measure for the customer and that it 
places the telephone company in a posi- 
tion to offer uniform service to the 
32,000,000 customers in the Bell Sys- 
tem and Independent companies. 

A. L. Leasenby, Detroit, general 
traffic manager, Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co., was the final speaker on 
the program. Mr. Leasenby chose “The 
1947 Chief Operator” as the subject 
of his Stating “We ean 
hardly think of service without think- 
ing of chief operators for the two ar 
so inextricably bound together,” Mr. 
Leasenby began his inspiring address. 


address. 


Reviewing briefly service conditions ii 
the past and commenting upon the 
service situation of today, he con- 
mended highly the courageous leader- 
ship of the chief operator and empha- 
sized the importance of the _ positio 
she holds in the telephone industry. 

In analyzing “The 1947 Chief Op- 
erator” Mr. Leasenby described her as 
(1) being responsible for service in 
her office and for the efficient perform- 
ances of force — maintaining at all 
times interest and 
making thoughtful selection of em- 
ployes, for that is one of the first 
steps to good service, (3) planning fo1 


enthusiasm, (2) 


proper training and development of 
the force in the shortest possible time; 
(4) supervising training, seeing that 
the instructors know how to teach; 
(5) developing supervisors; (6) de- 
veloping understudies for all jobs 
based on all factual evidence available; 
(7) knowing how to 
records and the importance of each; 
(8) knowing schedule work, balancing 
experience as much as possible; () 
seeing that enough people are assigned 
to care for calls offered; (10) develop- 
ing and maintaining flexibility of 
force; (11) reporting shortages of 
equipment and other service facilities; 
(12) reporting trouble promptly; (19) 
seeing that all customers are treated 
courteously; (14) learning to know her 
people—studying them—guiding them 
—inspiring them— taking an terest 
in them—leading them. 


prepare office 


The traffic program was planned by 
the three members of the Michiga 
Independent Telephone Association 
Traffic Committee—L. R. Mielke, South 
Haven; H. F. Emery, Muskeg: and 
Gordon Saunders, Owosso. 
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Jaques Boring Machines, Saws 

id The Wyoming Valley Equipment Co., | oN 

es | 1089 Wyoming Ave., Forty-Fort, Pa., | NY 
recently announced that its territory | 

sy | for the distribution of Jaques earth 

m | boring machines and Jaques power 

s’ | saws had been enlarged to include 16 m\ 

states, namely, Connecticut, Delaware, at 

a Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 

: Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 

it Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 


Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and | 
he Vermont. 








c Wyoming Company Distributes | oe F 
| 








1S In addition, the Wyoming Valley 
company is an exporter of the Jaques 
‘al earth boring machines to all countries 
le- except Mexico and Australia. 


FULL LENGTH Pp ae 
on The company also distributes to the TREATED | Kk ae | ie LE 
he Independent telephone field Signal : ro a 


NORTHERN becaes 


et Corps equipment obtained from the WHITE CEDAR 

an War Assets Corp. | 
K- Prior to the expansion of its ter- \ 

re ritory, the Wyoming Valley company 

Ir. had the distributorship for Jaques 








equipment in New York, New Jersey 


y 
d 




















in and Pennsylvania, and has_ supplied iS Penetration and diffusion of the preserv- 4 t 
he many utilities and commercial users, ative increase with time. J \ 
= including several telephone companies.  @& 
al In addition, to the above mentioned ‘% 

- equipment, the company also distrib- | 

- utes several other items, including | ; Bee a ; 

5 ev r-AR Gelivery Crucis, Marmee- MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA + 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK,N.Y. “STILL IN 
I Herrington all-wheel trucks, tires and ca tnesil eosin epineer saa teen coments conn Teeeae 
- tubes, Mall vibrators, and telephone 

in poles, crossarms and pole line hard- 

m- § ware, 

. The Wyoming Valley firm was 

4 founded 114 years ago by Andrew J. 


Sardoni, Jr., son of Sen. Andrew J. Ny 
for Sardoni, well known in the telephone MERE UG 
or é 

4 industry as owner and president of mew <h 


three operating telephone companies 


nt and a construction company. Mr. Sar- 
th: doni, Jr., is president of the company. P 
ic. | He served as a lieutenant in the U. S. Pressure Treatment of Southern Pine Poles, Cross- 
ra Army Air Corps during the last war. 
Je; | Associated with Mr. Sardoni in the arms, Conduit, Cover Plank, Ground Wire Moulding 
hice Wyoming Valley company are Walter 
ch; J “: Amold, as executive vice president; with No. 1 Creosote Oil or Pentachlorphenol carried 
ing William O. Barnard, as vice president; 
M. M. Glahn, treasurer of the vari : o.0% : 
(9) 9. anemia ee ee . itting prompt shipments of carload and 
we Sardoni interests, as treasurer; G. C. in stock ae P P P 
Shafer, as superintendent of equi ont 
op- juipmen . 
ch Sal service seprentndative. less than carload orders. 
of Mr. nold was a major in the U. S. 
eS; Army Ordnance Branch in World War 
iene oo es nie WILLIAM C. MEREDITH 
ted fF Was associated with the Ford Motor e 
her Co. and the Firestone Tire and Rubber 


em Co. H ilso was owner of an auto- { OMPAN \ IN¢ 
rest mobil« 5 ° 


ney in Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Mr. 




















eee ee TREATING PLANT Mailing Address 
; mt ces as lieutenant in the U. S. ion “A” 
gan fF Army Air Corps. EAST POINT, GA. soe oe — A 
ion ; tlanta a. 
ath Mr. afer was superintendent of a ' 
and —— Ordnance service command shop 
- Reading, Pa., during the war, and | 
atter VJ-day he was sent to Europe 
INY 
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OFFERS 
MORE 
COMFORT 

and 
GREATER 
EFFICIENCY 


Operators everywhere 
Scclaim the Cramer i- 
Mode} Posture Chair 
It’s the Qsy-sitting, aati 
working choir for the 
telephone industry, 


Wri 
ite for Particulars 


Cramer POSTURE CHAIR CO., Inc. 


1205 CHARLOTTE 3ST. 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 





PREMAX 


Property Marking 
on Telephone Lines 





Economically Accomplished 
With Premax Aluminum Tags 


Once telephone poles and other prop- 
erties are marked for identification 
with Premax Stamped and Embossed 
Tags, or Letters and Figures, the job 
is done for all time. No maintenance, 
for Premax Markers outlast the average 
pole. 


Whether it is a new line or renewal 
of obliterated stenciling, investigate 
Premax Markers — they materially re- 
duce maintenance costs. 


Frhemax Froducts 


Div. Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 
4816 Highland Ave., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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by the Ordnance Branch where he 
served about two years in the Ameri- 
can Occupied Zone in an executive 
position. 

The Wyoming Valley company re- 
ports that it maintains a complete 
service department with a stock of 
parts. Recently it appointed Dittrick 
Equipment Co., Indianapolis, Ind., as 
a dealer to provide service facilities. 
Other dealers soon will be appointed in 
Columbus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; Dav- 
enport, Iowa, and at other central 
points, according to the company. 


Vv 


Coffing to Show New 
Midget Chain Puller 

The Coffing Hoist Co., Danville, I1l., 
will display publicly for the first time 
its new “Mighty Midget” puller, de- 
signed to pull or lift 500 pounds easily 
in spite of its highly portable handy 
size, at the United States Independent 


Telephone Association convention at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 14, 
15 and 16. 





Designed to save time and eliminate 
back-breaking effort of men on lifting, 
pulling or stretching jobs, the midget 
puller has a rated capacity of 500 
pounds but its chain has a tensile yield 
of 2,000 pounds and its snap hooks a 
tensile yield of 3,000 pounds. As an 
added safety factor, it has a “safety 
load” handle designed to bend at about 
800 pounds, a level well below the 
yielding point of any other part of the 
puller, the company states. 

Weighing only 6% pounds (with 
chain), this midget puller features a 
two-way handle that can be used as a 
high speed crank or a ratchet lever. 
It is so compact with the chain coiled 
up it fits neatly into even a small tool 
box. Highly portable (its 6% pounds 
adds little weight to the tool belt) and 
easy to use, the new puller has scores 
of maintenance and construction uses 
that include pulling wire on long span 
construction, raising messenger cable 
and lifting equipment, according to the 
company. 









The midget puller requires only 28 
pounds of effort to result in a 500- 
pound pull. For information on this 
tool write the Coffing Hoist Co., Dan- 
ville, Ill., for Bulletin MP-1. 


Vv 


S. H. Manson Heads RMA 
Advertising Committee 

Stanley H. Manson, advertising and 
public relations manager, Stromberg- 
Carlson Co., recently assumed the 
chairmanship of the advertising com- 
mittee of the Radio Manufacturers 
Association. 

Mr. Manson is the second chairman 
appointed since the committee’s organ- 
ization in 1940, and takes up this posi- 
tion at a time when the committee's 
activities are being greatly expanded. 

Active in the sales promotion pro- 
gram, Mr. Manson is chairman of the 
RMA “Radio-in-Every-Room” campaign 
which will reach its climax during Na- 
tional Radio Week, Oct. 26 to Nov. 1. 


Vv 


>> Telephone’ service in 
China, costs less a month than a single 
copy of a local newspaper. Telephone 
25 additional calls above 
contracted 60 $2.869 
Chinese, the English language 
papers charge $3,000 Chinese, a copy. 


Shangh:zi. 
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